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Make that Cold 
Room a Cozy Den 


In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely 





hard to heat—it is therefore practically closed for the winter. 





This room can be made the coziest room in the house with no 








trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 







Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 






extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to 
e 2 . 
room. Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 


The Ra L: is the best lamp for all- 
oO amp round household pur- 

poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 

Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with 


the latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple 
* —satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 












If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, write 
to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 




























* 
XMAS on 
GIFTS Credit 
For ts the Loftis System is a great convenience. It enables you to make beautifal and valu 
as n able gifts without the outlay of much ready money. A small cash payment. and you 
can give a“ loved one” your choice of the finest diamonds, watches and other articles of high grade jeweiry. 
MAKE YVOUR SELECTIONS NOW from ourXmas catalog 


Old Reliable. Original Diamond We will send them, with all express charges paid, for your in 
and Watch Credit House. spection. If you like them, pay one-fifth on delivery ; balance 
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The Dynamo of Business 







N THE busy realm of business, close to 
the heart of things, you'll find the Oliver 
'ypewriter—the Dynamo of Business. 

Tremendous energy has ever been an Oliver 

characteristic. 

The inventors of the Oliver expended 
energy without stint in originating and per 
fecting it. 

Its manufacturers have worked with fever 
ish energy for ten years, to keep up with the 
world-wide demand. 

The most energetic Sales Force in the 
world has kept the Oliver’s merits in the 
elight and made it f:rst in sales. 

Small wonder that the Oliver is alive with 





ro ' 
energy 


“OLIVER 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer. 


Its capacity for rapid and accurate work Is 
so great that no operator, however swift, can 
overtake its speed. 


There’s more than sentiment back of the 
Oliver's success. 

If it wasn't better than the best of its com- 
petitors; if it didn’t ‘deliver the goods’’—on 
time and “‘letter-perfect’’—the Oliver Type- 
writer wouldn't be where it is today. 


The New Model Oliver No. 5 


You may talk of wonderful dynamos 
And the magic current’s play 
How it busies itself with a thousand 
tasks 
In the Workshop of Today; 
But the one that runs the great 
Machine 
Of Business—at topmost speed— 
Is the mighty Oliver Typewriter 
With Power for every Need. 





While built for dus/ness, the Oliver is a thing 
of deauty, with grace and strength in every 
line. But where it shines is in actzon. 

The New Model Oliver No. 5 has been on 
the market only a short time, and already it 
has made a record of sales and service that 
no other typewriter has ever equaled. 

First and foremost among the features 
that have captured public favor is its amaz 
ing speed. Its versatility is a source of sur- 
prise and satisfaction to every operator 

Its velvet touch, responsive action and 
durability are extraordinary. 

The Oliver Disappearing Indicator, which 
shows the exact printing point, and the 
Oliver Ruling Device, which draws perpen 
dicular or horizontal lines as quick as a 
flash, are among the many wonders of the 
Oliver No.5 

It writes in colors—does tabulating, bill- 
ing and card index work—cuts perfect mime 
ograph stencils and so many other useful 
things that we haven't space here to name 
them. 

Don’t take our word for it—ask any Oliver 
user—there are thousands of them. 


Write for the Oliver Book, and get the rest 
of the story. 


Real Salesmen Wanted! 


If you are sort of a “human dynamo”’— 
a man to whom work is play—if you love 
the excitement and rewards of the great 
game of Business, send us your name and 
address We like to get in touch with a 
“live wire.” 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


62 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 


CHICAGO 























8R0S.4 C0. Dept. M 16, 92 State St., Chicago, tll. | in 8 equal monthly payments. Write for Xmas Catalogue Today. 





By James Montgomery Flagg 
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By James Montgomery Flagg 
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L’AMOUREUSE 


Photogravure in sepia, 15 x 20 


One Dollar 
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“YOURS TRULY” 


*hotogravure in blue-black, 15 x 19% 
One Dollar 
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Address 
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WITH THIS RING I THEE WED 225 Fourth Avenue 


Judge Company 


New York 








Photogravure in sepia, 14 x 19 
One Dollar 





Montgomery Flagg 
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“GOOD ENOUGH TO EAT” 


Photogravure in sepia, 15 x 19 


One Dollar 


By James Montgemery Flagg 
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THEIR HONEYMOON—UP IN THE 


CLOUDS 


Photogravure in sepia, 15 x 20 
One Dollar 
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MC CORMICK, FULL-BACK OF THE VICTORIOUS PRINCETON TEAM, SHOVED ACROSS THE LINE FOR THE FIRST TOUCHDOWN. 
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FAILS SSF _ ‘\ 

LOS ARAL ZAM 
MOUNT PLEASANT, THE INDIAN QUARTER-BACK, PASSING THE BALL TO HAUSER, THE CARLISLE PART OF THE RING OF THOUSANDS OF UMBRELLAS THAT WERE RAISED DURING THE PERIOD 

FULL-BACK, FOR A RUN AROUND PRINCETON’S LEFT END. BETWEEN THE HALVES, AND CLOSED WHEN THE GAME WAS RESUMED. 


BIGGEST FOOTBALL GAME PLAYED IN NEW YORK IN i907. 


FEATURES OF THE CARLISLE-PRINCETON GAME WHICH WAS WATCHED WITH INTENSE INTEREST BY A RAIN-SOAKFD 
CROWD OF TWENTY THOUSAND PERSONS, AND WHICH PRINCETON WON, 16. TO. 0.—photographs by ROG Phil 
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The President and Rich Malefactors. 
UR NEIGHBOR, the New York Evening Post, 


seems to take a sort of mischievous pleasure in 
keeping before its readers the fact that President 
Roosevelt, the chief crusader against criminal wealth, 
has ‘‘ landed norich malefactor in jail.’’ It even goes 
further and declares that the President, realizing that 
he must ‘‘ make good ”’ now or never, ‘“‘is using all 
the machinery of the government to put some speci- 
men of successful dishonesty in prison stripes.”’ Says 
the Post, ‘‘ when some newspaper or public man asks 
him why he doesn’t do it, he can only writhe and im- 
potentiy grit his teeth. He is striving to please, but 
he cannot catcha rich malefactor, in the classic Devery 
phrase, with the ‘goods on”!’’ 

Our esteemed neighbor is too intelligent to miss the 
note of vulgarity in this preposterous presentment, 
and we believe it is too intelligent to entertain such a 
sordid view of the movement now afoot (with which 
the President happens to be notably in accord if not its 
originator) to right some of the more grievous wrongs 
that afflict the country. We take it that no man of 
real reformatory feeling, no man who is looking upon 
the evils of the times with honest desire to help over- 
come them, is drawing from the bitter springs of 
malice and hate the enabling inspirations of his en- 
deavor. To represent the President as brutally eager 
to put some rich man in jail and deck him with humili- 
ating stripes is so far to miss the view-point and mean- 
ing of Mr. Roosevelt and his policy as to suggest some- 
thing uncandid and disingenuous in the argument 
against him. The American people are not so much 
intent on jailing anybody as they are determined to 
enact just laws and secure their impartial enforcement 
so that this shall be always and in the fullest measure 
possible a land of liberty, of equality, of fair dealing 
and mutual good-will. The clamor to see some rich 
man in a cell only hinders sane effort and rational 
progress. 

et J 


A New Use for Doctors’ Fees. 


A QUAINT writer suggests that a physician’s fees 

ought to be made to conform to a more reason- 
able standard. He says, for instance, that the value 
of the patient to the community ought to enter into the 
equation. Another element in the assessment of the 
doctor’s fee should be the patient’s own estimate of his 
importance to the community. This strikes us as a 
reasonable suggestion. The only difficulty lies in the 
fact that it would be necessary for the physician to 
be both judge and jury in the case. A moment’s re- 
flection will show how it would work. A physician is 
called, we will say, to attend Mr. Jones. While work- 
ing on Mr. Jones the physician is considering the 
charge to make in his bill. Now, it may be that Mr. 
Jones is of no earthly use to the community, but the 
physiecian’s judgment being bribed by the prospect of 
a fee, he goes ahead and saves Jones—and the com- 
munity is not specially profited thereby. But again, 
the physician would have to consult Mr. Jones about 
Mr. Jones’s sense of his own importance to the com- 
munity, and in that case the physician would still have 
the best of it at the expense of the community. Never- 
theless, in spite of these difficulties, which are only 
trivial, we think the suggestion makes for the good of 
the physician, for, after all, what man does not think 
himself of almost inestimable value to the community ? 
And if this flattering self-estimate could get a kind of 
official recognition and certificate in a doctor’s fee, 
doctors’ fees would no longer invite so much bitter 
reflection on the part of ex-patients. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 








An Answer to a Critical Friend. 

VALUED friend of LESLIE’S WEEKLY writes in a 

somewhat critical vein, and, among other things, 
asks us why we are so “‘unfair’’ in our attitude 
toward the common people in the present conflict be- 
tween so-called capital and labor. He says, for in- 
stance, that we uniformly hasten to the defense of 
what, in the gibberish of the times, has come to be 
called, the criminal rich. Now, as a matter of fact, 
we think the only basis for the criticism of our friend 
is in the fact that we do try to be fair. We are as 
fully impressed as the most strenuous next-stepper 
with the tremendous moral significance of the strife 
between the corporations, for example, and the peo- 
ple. But we have never yielded to the demagogical 
persuasion that the right is all on one side and the 
wrong all on the other. If there is one thing above 
another which is binding upon the conscience of our 
day, it is to be perfectly fair—neither grossly unjust 
to the man of fortune, nor mawkishly sympathetic 
toward the man without it. We think, for instance, 
that Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller are entitled to 
the thanks of the American people for the instant and 
generous relief they afforded the money market dur- 
ing the recent scare. Some genial wit has said they 
had only a selfish interest in that they were trying to 
save the country which they so largely own. If that 
be true, it is precisely the reason why we commend 
their action. It shows that what our President has 
called ‘‘ unhealthily swollen fortunes ’’ are still under 
the leash of law and public sentiment. It is almost 
worth a panic to know that millionairedom recognizes 
the solidarity of the interests of the whole people, and 
that we all sink or swim together. 

We venture to ask our complaining friend to re- 
view his judgment, and to see if this attitude of LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY does not come nearer to squaring with 
fair dealing than does the attitude of some of our 
more rabid and hysterical contemporaries. 


Things Done and Undone at The Hague. 


OUR months’ time, $1,300,000, and the efforts of 
presumably the best diplomatic and legal talent 
of the world have been expended in the second Hague 
conference. What has it accomplished? Nothing, 
say the professional cynics and some of the over-zeal- 
ous peace advocates who expect the millennial dawn 
to-morrow ; much, in the opinion of so competent a 
judge as Secretary Root, who has a lively sense of the 
difficulties which beset the conferees. 

The chief result of their deliberations was the 
declaration binding the nations concerned to arbitrate 
before The Hague court All questions of contractual 
claims and to refrain from the forcible collection of 
such claims unless arbitration is refused or the award 
of the court disregarded. This reduces to a minimum 
the danger that there will be any more “‘ pacific block- 
ades’’ of South American ports by European navies. 
Incidentally, the championing of the cause of the weak 
debtor nations by the American delegates has made 
for closer friendship between this country and the 
Latin-American republics. 

A number of conventions were “‘agreed upon for 
the signature of the plenipotentiaries,’’ as the minutes 
of the last day’s session phrase it, but the only agree- 
ment which is certain to receive enough signatures to 
make it a binding feature of international law is the 
one just cited. Others, such as those providing for an 
international naval prize court, regulating the rights 
and duties of neutrals on land and sea and the laying of 
submarine mines, are hardly more than formal expres- 
sions of a-pious wish for the amelioration of the hor- 
rors of war, since they will not receive the sanction 
of enough governments to render their provisions 
practicable. 

The conference accepted in principle the American 
proposal for the establishment of a permanent inter- 
national court of arbitration, but the fears of the 
Latin-American nations that lack of representation on 
the bench would work to the disadvantage of some of 
them prevented its adoption. Nevertheless, every 
recognition of the arbitration principle is a gain, and 
the next conference may discover a method for appor- 
tioning the judges of this tribunal which will be less 
objectionable to the representatives of minor nation- 
alities. It is something to have gathered, for the first 
time, the spokesmen of the whole body of South Amer- 
ican states in conference with the representatives of 
the Powers of Europe, and to have brought all the 
nations of the world in touch at this congress. It is 
regrettable that no steps should have been taken to 
reduce armaments, and that considerations of national 
pride and desire for aggrandizement should have domi- 
nated the conference to such a degree ; but these facts 
should not operate as discouragements to the advo- 
cates of peace; they should teach them the necessity 
of a vigorous, but conservative, campaign in prepara- 
tion for the next assembling of such a body, upon 
which they may enter with perhaps less roseate 
visions of immediate triumph, but with unshaken con- 
fidence in the ultimate success of the principles of in- 
ternational peace. 

a * 


To Do Something for the Soldier. 


DISPATCH from Washington tells of the intention 
of Acting Secretary Oliver, of the War Depart- 
ment, to inaugurate reforms in the army which will 
make the service more attractive to the enlisted men. 
This is a subject which we do not hear much about, 
although the spirit of militancy which possesses us 


along with the other nations of the world, notwith- 
standing the recent efforts toward universal peace, is 
conspicuously prominent at all times. We hear much 
of the improvements made in the machinery of war 
Our battle-ships are bigger, finer, costlier ; our guns, 
armaments, fortifications, and all the paraphernalia of 
attack and defense on land and sea are being con 
stantly bettered. So far, so good; but we should not 
forget that the man behind the gun is, after all, the 
principal equipment in a nation’s defense. ‘The annual 
reports of desertions from the army afford a fair indi 
cation of the mental state of the enlisted men. We 
do not often get from them a statement of their feel 
ings, and this is rather a surprising fact. Neverthe 
less, when we find that so large a percentage of them 
is running away from the service, it must indicate 
something more than a mere lack of desire to lead a 
soldier’s life, and Secretary Oliver’s decision to make 
the service more attractive is to be highly commended. 


A Tempest in the Teutonic Teapot. 


F THERE is, as some news dispatches state, ** in- 
tense indignation in responsible quarters that Har- 
vard University should have been so lacking in tact ”’ 
as to send Professor Schofield, a British subject, as 
exchange professor to the University of Berlin, Ger- 
man sensitiveness must be unbelievably acute. Pro- 
fessor Schofield was born in Canada, to be sure, but 
he took his master’s degree at Harvard, and has been 
a member of the faculty of that institution since 1897 ; 
moreover, he has had the good taste and good fortune 
to marry an American girl. Even if the Kaiser’s 
policy in instituting the exchange of lecturers between 
German and American universities was a political one, 
it is hard to see how it could be furthered or hindered 
by a Harvard professor speaking on the subject of 
“‘English Literature in the Middle Ages.’’ Who in 
this country knows or cares whether the German pro- 
fessors who interpret German culture to American 
students were born in Germany or Austria? It is the 
fact—of which, doubtless, the hypercritics of Harvard 
are unaware—that Professor Osler, the philosopher 
and scientist who was the first representative of Ger- 
man scholarship in this country under the ** exchange 
professor ’’ arrangement, was not German-born, but a 
Russian. But what difference did it make ? 


UNDER THE DEODARS 


ISHOP POTTER has somewhere related in humorous vein the 
eagerness of the traveler in India to find himself ‘on the road 
to Mandalay,” and the keen disappointment, the utter disillusion- 


ment, that comes to him when once he is there. Kipling, of course, is 
the magician who has woven the spell of enchantment about the Bur- 
mese highway. Long before I came across the bishop's sprightly nar 
rative I had myself fallen a victim to the miserable Mandalay busi- 
ness. I do not remember where | found it in Kipling. I never knew 
anything about Mandalay, and don’t now. I don’t know why anybody 
should want to be in Mandalay or be on the road there. And yet there 
was and is something attractive about the mere designation as it 
stands. It haunts you. “‘On the road to Mandalay.”” It has a 
pleasing sound. Without knowing why, you thrill and feel vaguely 
elated. Bishop Potter says he felt that way. He nearly missed all 
the pleasure of the antecedent sojourn in the land of the rajahs, and 
rushed along like a Baedeker tourist, because he wanted to get to the 
lotos-lined, honeysuckle-draped, dream-environed, Buddha-haunted, 
charm-enchanted “ road to Mandalay.”’ 


Then when he got there he suddenly found himself yearning for th: 
Bowery, or Mott Street, New York, U.S. A. I take it that the road 
to Mandalay is a sort of flea-bitten corduroy ruin like the ancient 
plank thoroughfare that once crossed the Hackensack meadows. 
N. J. And yet, in spite of the bald and unbeautiful.facts in the case, 
’ still lays its charm upon the reader, and I 
suppose no traveler to the mystic home of the Hindu will ever dare 


“the road to Mandalay ’ 


come back and face his friends and own up that he cut it out of his 
itinerary. 
nnn 

Another Kipling expression caught me long, long ago. “‘ Under 
the Deodars.’’ I have supposed in adim, uncertain way that adeodar 
is a tree. But it would not chock me in the least to find that itis a 
mountain. Having no certain knowledge of the character of a 
deodar I can have no idea, of course, what it is to be under one. In- 
deed, a deodar may be a horse-trough, or a stone door-sill, or a corn- 
crib, and to be under it equivalent to a broken leg or a contused coun- 
tenance or a crushed rib. Nevertheless, the phrase sticks and emits, 
as it were, a delicate odor and flames with a quiet radiance and start 
up some long-forgotten memory or association and holds some magic 


which I feel but do not understand. 
nn 


I went to an editor once and offered to write a column with the 
deodars for a caption, but he told me to take my old deodars and be 
gone. Evidently to him a deodar was just a deodar, and nothing 
more. Editors are a queer lot. Editors kill more bright ideas in the« 
course of a working day than a genius could think up in a year. | 
thought a daily “‘stunt’’ done under such a captivating and quaintly 
indefinite allocation would be a novelty at least. The editor con 
manded me to go and write under the caption of “Men and Things 
“Then,” he said, “ people will know what you mean; but deodars ! 
Tush, also pshaw!’’ Men and things! Did you ever hear of any 
thing so utterly bromidic? It’s positively unlovely, almost brutal! 
as compared with the velvety, violet-scented, moonbeam-laden, joy 
intoxicating ““Under the Deodars.”’ 


An entertaining chapter could be written on the column-captior 
chosen by the witty, versatile, instructive, and amusing genius« 
who, for longer or shorter periods, in times present and past, have 
shed their radiance on the American press. There was ’Gene Field’ 
“Sharps and Flats,”’ and here is my old friend Victor Smith with hi 
unfailingly entertaining ‘On the Tipof the Tongue.’’ Thereis Kis« 
with his “ Alternating Currents,’’ and Nesbit’s “Top o’ the Morning, 
and Taylor’s “A Line o’ Type or Two,” and Gillilan’s “Josh Wink 
and Adams’s “ Always in Good Humor,” and Stanton’s “ Just fro! 
Georgia.’” But it would be quicker, perhaps, to goon and write th: 
chapter, and have done with it. And I will, but not now. 


PPO 
“Under the Deodars.’’ It suits my fancy well. I really meant t 
cover this introduction in a paragraph, and then to offer some r 
marks on the advantages of having a nose. But this absorbing top 
will have to wait till next week. we We 
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PEOPLE 


N OFFICIAL report states that another great man 

has arisen in China, one who, by his ability and 
his achievements, 
gives promise of 
being a fit successor 
to the late Li Hung- 
Chang. This new 
leader in the Celestial 
Kingdom is Yuan- 
Shih- Kai, who not 
long ago was appoint- 
ed president of the 
board of foreign af- 
fairs at Peking. He 
was formerly viceroy 
of Chih-Li, entering 
on the duties of the 
office when that prov- 
ince was in disorder 
and chaos. He 
grasped the reins of 





YUAN-SHIH-KAI, 
; government with a 
saadiiad eek setae Aaa firm hand, put down 
tatesma thieves and plunder- 


ers of all kinds, and 
nade himself feared and hated by all evil-doers in that 
ection of the country. The good effects of his strong 
ind righteous rule speedily became apparent, and he 
was recognized as the ablest and most patriotic official 
n the whole empire. While governor of Chih-Li he 
nstituted good relations with foreigners, and became 
popular with the natives as well. His advice was fre- 
juently sought by the imperial government, and some 
‘f the best edicts issued by it were suggested by him. 
He is mainly responsible for the decree suppressing 
he opium traffic and for the steps taken to establish 
1 constitutional government in China. The empire is 
fortunate in having at this critical stage of its affairs 
so able and progressive a man to guide it and to shape 
its destinies. 
a 
( \ONSIDERABLE notoriety has been conferred on 
~ Count Adalbert Sternberg, a member of the 
\ustrian Parliament for Jaromier, Bohemia. Not 
long ago several Socialist members attacked him and 
drove him out of the house because the count had 
openly expressed hatred and contempt of their party 
and its doctrines. The count is a man of spirit, and 
the next day he returned to the house as boldly as 
ever, but he now carries a revolver in his hip pocket 
and declares that he will use it if the Socialists set 
upon him again. 
7. 
\VERY LITTLE has been heard of late of Count de 
Witte, ex-premier and former minister of finance 
in Russia. During the late panic in New York the 
count was interviewed by a leading Russian Liberal 
ind expressed some pessimistic views as to the future 
condition of America and Europe. He said that a 
financial crisis would happen in Europe that would 
cause the bankruptcy of the governments. This 
would be followed by a fierce struggle, ending in the 
uppression of royalties and making Europe ready for 
a republican form of government. 
— 
‘IELDING to the progressive spirit of the time, the 
king of far-away and secluded Abyssinia has de- 
cided to give his 
country a consti- 
tutional govern- 
ment, and to that 
end has appoint- 
ed a cabinet on 
European lines. 
A parliament 
elected by the 
people will be es- 
tablished in due 
time. King Men- 
elik has shown 
himself in many 
other instances a 
liberal and intel- 
ligent sovereign. 
He has _ negoti- 
ated treaties 
with several of 
the leading coun- 
tries looking to 
an enlargement 
of commercial 
relations with 
them. His coun- 
try is provided 
KING MENELIK, with no seaport, 
\ yssinia, who has granted a constitutional but it is to be 
ee eee connected with 
the coast by a 
railroad built by foreign capitalists, to whom he has 
ide concessions. Menelik calls himself Emperor of 
E hiopia, and claims to be a direct descendant of King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. He gained his 
ne only after a fierce struggle with opposing claim- 
ts. He has been one of the best rulers his country 
ever had. Oneof the remarkable features of his reign 
the terrible defeat administered to the Italian 
y by the Abyssinians at Adowa. Menelik has ex- 
ssed a desire to have the negroes from the South- 
ern States of America emigrate to and settle in his 
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country, and has promised them good treatment and 
every possible advantage. No exodus from the south 
to Abyssinia has as yet begun. 
a 
N THE coming retirement of the Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower, American ambassador to Germany, the 

United States will lose 
one of its most eminent 
and capable represent- 
atives abroad. Mr. 
Tower has asked the 
President to relieve him, 
in order that, after a 
service of thirteen years 
in foreign lands, he may 
return home to give 
needed attention to his 
private affairs. Mr. 
Tower’s first diplomatic 
appointment was as 
United States minister 
to Austria - Hungary ; 
later he became minister 
to Russia, and in 1902 
ambassador to Germany. 
In this latter post he 
has added to the laurels CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, 
which he won in his pre- American ambassador to Germany 
vious positions. At the 7 ee oe 
German court he has 
been exceedingly popular, and it may be said that 
neither there nor at any of the other courts to which 
he has been accredited has he ever perpetrated a diplo- 
matic blunder. Besides being a diplomat, Mr. Tower 
has won fame as an author. His most important book 
is on the Marquis de Lafayette in the American Rev- 
olution. On account of his distinction in literature 
and diplomacy he has received honorary degrees from 
foreign and American universities, has been knighted 
by a number of European kings, and has been granted 
the decoration of Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor 
of France. He will withdraw from the public service 
deserving the praise of the country whose honor he 
has always upheld. 

















eave the diplo- 
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SUCCESS in military operations has brought fame 

to many a civilized man, and so it is not surprising 
that one who has succeeded as a slayer of his fellow- 
men should gain a certain distinction in a tribe of bar- 
barians. One of the most conspicuous figures among 
the Cheyenne Indians in Montana is Spotted Hawk, a 
brave who is said to have killed, during his fighting 
days, more white men than any other member of his 
tribe. Spotted Hawk is a man of striking appear- 
ance, especially when arrayed in his war costume, as 
he appears in the accompanying photograph. Well 
formed and athletic, he is an excellent marksman and 

















SPOTTED HAWK, 
\ Cheyenne brave who has killed more white men than any 
other member of his tribe 


a hunter of renown. His face is full of character and 
his intelligence is marked. He is looked up to with 
especial regard by the young men of the tribe, to 
whom his career appears romantic and inspiring. But 
the bad old times of hostility between the two ‘races 
are now only a memory. Spotted Hawk, as well as 
the remainder of the tribe, is now at peace with the 
United States, and therefore it is not likely that he 
will during the coming years of his life add to his list 
of pale-faced victims. Civilizing influences have taken 
hold upon him, and he no longer desires to wreak 
vengeance upon the dominating race. 


ABOUT 


()NE OF the four missionary bishops elected at the 

recent general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 
held in Richmond, 
Va., was the Rev. 
Robert L. Paddock, 
rector of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles, 
in New York City. 
Mr. Paddock, who 
was chosen as _ the 
head of the diocese 
of Eastern Oregon, 
comes of a family 
which has furnished 
a number of bishops. 
His father was bishop 
of the State of Wash- 
ington, his uncle was 
bishop of Massachu- 





setts, and his cousin REV. ROBERT L. PADDOCK, 
was the bishop of Of New York. who has been elected 
Ohio. The new missionary bishop of Eastern 


Oregon. 


bishop took an active 
part, some years ago, 
in the fight for the purification of New York. He 
investigated and exposed the evil conditions existing 
on the East Side in the metropolis, and his startling 
revelations helped materially to-start that great wave 
of reform which resulted in the election of Seth Low 
as mayor. His activity as a public-spirited citizen in 
no way interfered with his efficiency as a pastor. His 
parish and mission work was conducted with faithful- 
ness and energy, and he will go away from his old 
charge with a record for zeal and beneficial achieve- 
ment which few ministers can point to, and which has 
well earned for him the promotion he has received. 
a 


|F THE question of whether Mars is inhabited is not 
settled very soon, it will not be the fault of Pro- 
fessor David Todd, of Amherst College, who has re- 
turned from his trip to Peru, where he made observa- 
tions of the planet during its recent near approach to 
the earth. Professor Todd set up in the Andes the 
largest telescope ever used in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and he took over seven thousand photographs 
of Mars under exceptionally favorable conditions. The 
pictures show the canals with great distinctness. 
a 
ITH ONLY a home-made telescope, J. E. Mellish, 
of Cottage Grove, Wis., a farmer’s boy scarcely 
out of his teens, and having only a country-school 
education, has discovered two comets and attracted 
the notice of the astronomical world. Prominent sci- 
entists have become interested in him, and opportunity 
has been made whereby he can pursue more effectively 
the study of his favorite science. 
“THE OLDEST of the Scottish peers is the Earl of 
Wemyss, who is now in his eighty-ninth year and 
who has lived in the reigns of five English sovereigns. 
He is still a very active man and very fond of shooting, 
fishing, and motoring. He makes frequent speeches 
in the House of Lords. 
MUCH INTEREST was felt in London society in the 
recent wedding of Miss Leila Paget and Mr. 
Ralph Paget, the 
young lady’s dis- 
tant relative. 
Mr. Paget is the 
British minister 
to Siam and has 
the reputation of 
being a man of 
ability and char- 
acter, who bids 
fair to advance 
rapidly in the 
field of diplo- 
macy. Mrs. 
Paget is the only 
daughter of Gen- 
eral Sir Richard 
and Lady Paget, 
who are on terms 
of intimacy with 
the King and the 
Queen of Eng- 
land. Lady 
Paget, who was 
formerly Miss 
Paran Stevens, 
of New York, 
has taken a MISS LEILA PAGET, 
prominent place Of London, who lately married the British 
among the beau- minister to Siam. 
tiful and charm- 
ing American women who have married members of 
the English nobility. Mrs. Paget is a women of liter- 
ary tastes and is fond of outdoor sports. She has 
been much in America and has a lively interest in her 
mother’s native country. She is described as being tall 
like her father and as inheriting the social gifts of both 
of her parents. It is believed that she will make an 
ideal wife for a diplomatist of ambition and ability, as 
Mr. Paget is declared to be. It is predicted that with 
her tact and suavity she will be a popular personage 
at the court in Bangkok. 
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Why Desertions from the Army Are Increasing 


By an Enlisted Man 











‘THEY tell us that the War Department at Washing 

ton is considerably disturbed over the steady in- 
crease in the number of desertions of enlisted men 
from the army. During the last fiscal year there were 
no less than 6,258 desertions, or 7.4 per cent. of the 
whole enlisted force. This was an advance from 6.8 
per cent. the previous year, and contrasts with an av- 
erage of only 4.5 per cent. for the preceding decade. 
Thus, it is evident that discontent with the service in- 
fects the rank and file in greater ratio from year to 
year. 

The many evils causing desertions are naturally 
difficult to find, although different officers have stated 
what they think incites so many men to desert, or quit 
the service when their time expires. The canteen 
question, small pay, and lack of the right kind of 
amusements have all been suggested, but it may be 
possible that an enlisted man can shed some new light 
on the subject. 

The chief ground for dissatisfaction on the part of 
the private soldier has never been thoroughly investi- 
gated. Take two troops or companies of the same 
regiment, serving at the same post: both are recruited 
from the same recruiting offices ; one has few desertions 
if any, and the other has a great many. What is the 
reason? They both serve under the same rules and 
regulations, and should be alike in almost all respects. 
But the cause of dissatisfaction manifest in one is very 
plain to an interested observer, and this must be an 
enlisted man. 

A certain troop of cavalry had about twenty deser- 
tions inone year. The writer took pains—knowing the 
men personally—to inquire as to the reason of the 
desertions. Most of them left because they hated 
and despised the first sergeant, claiming that they did 
not come into the service to be ruled over by any man 
who was not, and never could be, their superior in in- 
tellect and education. Now, these statements may 
sound unreasonable, but they are entitled to investiga- 
tion. 

A great many officers believe that all the require- 
ment a soldier needs to be a non-commissioned officer 
is one or more enlistments to his credit. We will 
admit that an enlisted man serving his second or third 
enlistment is more capable of holding a position as 
non-commissioned officer than the recruit in his first 
year. But it is also a fact that many non*com’s in 
their ninth or tenth year are not as capable as a good 
many men serving in their second or third year. The 
government does not require an enlisted man to serve 
two or three enlistments before he can take an ex- 


amination for a commission as_ second lieutenant. 
Two years is sufficient. Why should not two years 
be enough to permit a recruit to become a non-com’? 

It is also true that if the pay of non-com’s was 
raised to a higher standard, somewhat in proportion 
to the pay of non-commissioned staff officers, men in 
organizations would give better service, in order to 
be appointed as corporal or sergeant. Is it advisable 
to raise the pay of corporals, sergeants, and first ser 
geants, under the present methods of promoticn in in- 
dividual organizations ? The organization just mention- 
ed has in its entire complement of non-com’s about 
three able to fill the position of regimental sergeant- 
major, or any other non-commissioned staff position. 
Beyond a doubt, all organizations have, at some time 
or other, good, intelligent men, but these gradually 
leave for better pay and more congenial surroundings 
when the opportunity arrives, and if it does not arrive 
while they are in the service, most of them leave for 
good at the expiration of their terms. 

At the commencement of the Spanish-American 
War, when the army was increased to war strength, 
intelligent non-commissioned officers received promo- 
tions to various vacancies with greater pay. What 
was the result? The old soldiers who could hardly 
write their own names were promoted to the vacan- 
cies caused by the increase. In a great many cases 
where good sense and intelligent discipline once ruled, 
arrogance, ignorance, and pretense now hold full sway. 
Organization commanders depend on the old-soldier 
first sergeants, and these latter take advantage of 
that trust, with the idea that it was their general su 
periority which caused their promotion. What was 
and always will be the result ? Desertions. What does 
the new recruit expect from those in authority when 
he joins his troop or company? He expects to find 
that those in authority are the most intelligent. What 
is the most natural result when he finds ignorance and 
pretense where he should find intelligence? He is 
disappointed. No man can respect ignorance. Igno- 
rant authority is despised and gradually hated, and 
hated to such an extent that men under such authority 
will commit themselves in a short time and get into 
serious trouble, ending with desertion. 

A cadet from West Point is sent to join his regi- 
ment. Does he find his superiors more ignorant than 
he is? No. If they were they would not be officers. 
Is a captain promoted because he is an old officer, and 
has only succeeded in the art of flattering his supe- 
riors? No. He must possess the necessary require- 
ments in all respects. Why should not the non-com- 








The Great Earthquake in Central Asia. 


[N THE earthquake of great extent and severity 

which visited central Asia on October 21st, the 
brunt of disaster was 
borne by the little city 


damage and killing a number of persons. Serious 
damage and some loss of life have likewise been re 
ported from Lattakurjan, Khokand, and a number of 
other places in the affected region. The people every- 





missioned officers be subject to the same rule of pro 
motion ? Old army officers claim that the good, effi 
cient non-com’ is the back-bone of an organization. 
Is it not better to reduce the inefficient non-com’, 
when it is necessary to do so, in the interest of the 
service, than it is to keep him in office simply because 
he has eighteen or twenty years of service to his 
credit? Why should the man that is merely able to 
push himself into prominence at the right time, and 
do things which he is shrewd enough to know will ap- 
pear favorable in the eyes of his superiors, be the one 
that is advanced? Is not a different system of pro 
motion in the ranks worthy of a trial? 

The writer does not mean that a soldier to be a 
non-commissioned officer must possess a college educa 
tion. But he should be compelled to prove that he is 
well qualified for the position in all respects. The 
character of a soldier after having served two or more 
vears should determine his fitness for examination, 
and the latter should be open to all whose services 
have been honest and faithful. The examination 
should be in all branches pertaining to the duties of a 
non-commissioned officer of the organization in which 
they are serving. As it is, under the present methods 
of promotion, a man serves from two to three years in 
one troop or company ; he is a good soldier, and would, 
without doubt, be fit for promotion, when along comes 
a re-enlisted man, who was discharged from some or 
ganization and did not re-enlist because he was dissat 
isfied. But the re-enlisted man has one enlistment to 
his credit, and maybe he has been a corporal in his 
first three years, which indorsement alone gives him 
the coveted promotion. 

Should not both men be entitled to the same rights ? 
And their superiority can only be proven by an exam 
ination. All promotions should be competitive—fron 
private to corporal, from corporal to sergeant, etc. Pro 
motions would be earnestly sought after if the pay were 
raised to its proper standard, as recommended by a great 
many department and division commanders. Then, and 
only then, would discontent in individual organizations 
cease, and when it ceases, desertions will naturally be 
of rare occurrence. All enlisted men will then respect 
their superiors ; they will serve more faithfully under 
conditions which make their future success depend- 
ent on their own efforts. They will know that promo- 
tions are not the result of graft on a small scale, as is 
the case in many organizations at the present date. 
All efforts by the solitary troop commander are un- 
availing if he has under him non-commissioned offi- 
cers who are not fully qualified to fill their positions. 





corded an earthquake of unusual energy which seemed 
to have occurred thousands of miles away. ‘The scien 
tific observers disagreed as to the exact location of the 
convulsion, and even as to its direction from their 
stations, until, a few 
days afterward, new: 





of Karatagh. The loss 
of life there was at first 
reported at 15,000, but 
later advices have 
brought the number 
down to a few thou- 
sands. The town is 
located in the Hissar 
district of Bokhara, in 
Russian Turkestan. 
The seismic shock caus- 
ed an enormous sec- 
tion of the Karatagh 
Mountain, which al- 
most overhung the 
town, to break loose 
and to rush down with 
irresistible force, bury- 
ing a large portion of 
the place and many of 
its 2,500 inhabitants. 
Most of the buildings 
destroyed were the 
typical cheap dwelling- 
houses of the Orient, 
but as Karatagh was 
noted for its manufac- 
tories of sabres, cut- 
lery, and fine silks, 
and as, owing to its 
high elevation, it was 
a favorite summer re- 
sort of the people of 
Hissar, it is probable 
that it contained some 
important buildings, 
and that the property 








was received of th: 
extensive and violent 
disturbance in centra 
Asia. 


the present century) 
have been marked by 
a number of very se 
vere seismic disturb 
ances. The earthquak« 
in San Francisco in 
1906, with the fire 
which followed, caused 
the loss of 1,000 lives ; 
that of Valparaiso, in 
the same year, showed 
a death roll of 1,000 
and the one in Jamaica 
this year of 1,200. I) 
1905 nearly 20,000 na 
tives of India perishe 
during an earthquak« 
and 3,000 persons los! 
their lives in Calabri: 
Italy, while 600 pe 
ished in the latter prov 
ince this year from th 
same cause. In 19 
there were losses 0 
life by earthquake a 
follows: In Transecav 
casia, 2,000 people ; 
Guatemala, 900; 
Andijan, Turkesta 
10,000. In 1902, als 
took place the terrib 
eruption of Mont Pel: 








loss also was large. 


The town is so re- BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF KARATAGH VALLEY, RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, WHERE THE GREATEST HAVOC WAS WROUGHT BY 


motely situated that it 

took several days for 

tne news of the calamity to reach other towns, and 
consequently the sending of relief to the survivors was 
greatly delayed. One hundred miles northeast of 
Karatagh is the town of Samarkand, where, also, sev- 
eral severe shocks occurred, doing a great deal of 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


where fled panic-stricken from the shaking and falling 
buildings and camped in the open air. 

It is an interesting scientific fact that on October 
21st the seismographs at Washington, D. C., Albany, 
N. Y., Laibach, Austria} and on the Isle of Wight re- 


which destroyed t! 
town of St. Pierre, 
island of Martiniqu 
with the loss of near 
40,000 lives, while the eruption of the Soufriére v: 
cano, in the Island of St. Vincent, killed 2,000 ps 
sons. From the number and violence of the shocks 
the past few years the time when earthquakes shi!! 
cease still appears to be very far off. 
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The few years of 
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Central Asia Visited by a Violent Karthquake. 
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rYPES OF THE PEOPLE AND STRIKING SCENES IN THE REMOTE, MOUNTAIN-HIDDEN 


PERISHED WHILE THEIR HOMES 























CONVENT OF THE GOLDEN HEAD AT BOKHARA, WHERE MANY SUFFERERS 
FROM THE EARTHQUAKE FOUND REFUGE 


TYPES OF RESIDENTS OF THE KARATAGH 














CELEBRATING THE FESTIVAL OF THE BELIEVERS, IN KARATAGH VALLEY 


HUNDREDS OF OTHERS, WERE WRECKED BY THE EARTHQUAKE. 
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MOUNTAINEER SOLDIERS OF TURKESTAN - BODIES OF THESE ARE IN 
CHARGE OF THE DEVASTATED REGION. 


VILLAGE AND BRIDGE NEAR SAMARKAND WHERE THE EARTHQUAKE ALSO 


DID MUCH DAMAGE. 


* KARATAGH, 
TURKESTAN, WHERE THE SHOCKS WERE SEVEREST, AND WHERE MANY HUNDRED | 


AND PROPERTY WERE RUINED. 








CURIOUS DWELLINGS IN THE BACKGROUND, WHICH, WITH 
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Sparks from the Anvil of Current Thought 


MANY REASONS FOR FEDERAL REGULATION, 


“THAT there are evils or dangers connected with the 

trusts is undeniable, but the way to remedy them 
is to seek by appropriate 
legislation to cure the 
evils while maintaining 
the benefits. To seek to 
abolish trusts as such is 
visionary ; to seek to cure 
some of the evils of 
trusts is perfectly rea- 
sonable. It is worthy of 
note that in no other 
country of the world is 
there arty such statute as 
the Sherman law. It ap- 
pears to me beyond any 
reasonable doubt that a 
national regulation of our 
corporations is desirable 
and even essential. It is 
desirable in the interests 
of the corporations them- 
selves. It is difficult to 
conceive of the possibility 
of establishing any uniform intelligent regulation of 
corporations if every State is permitted to pass its 
own laws. I firmly believe that the granting of a 
Federal franchise or license to engage in interstate 
commerce would tend fully to protect such companies 
as remained within the law, and would defend them 
from harassment by forty-five separate Legislatures. 














ISAAC N. 
New Y 


SELIGMAN 


rk financier ar 
lanthropist 


INCORPORATION OF LABOR UNIONS. 


SEI SINESS MAN I t HE NEW YORK 


A responsible corporation, weil managed and finan- 
cially strong, is a benefit to the community. A labor 
union, incorporated, conservative, industrious, and 
whose main object it shall be to see that its members 
are competent, that they shall always be employed, 
and that they shall do their work well, is an equal 
benefit to the community. A labor organization that 
is predatory, the prey of politicians, and the victim of 
designing agitators and imported agitators, is a nui- 
sance and ought to be displaced. For the labor organ- 
ization as a business institution I have entire respect, 
but it seems to me that the unions are fast going 
beyond it. When I read the letters of Mr. Gompers 
and other leaders or heads of labor organizations, as 
sent to various labor conventions, they sound to me 
like utterances of petty princes defying the community 
at large, and snapping their fingers at the laws and 
the Constitution with its guarantee of equal rights, 
and demanding privileges that are denied others, be- 
cause they represent ‘‘organized’’ labor. If a cor- 
poration does anything that is wrong in a business or 
in any other way it is legally responsible to the ex- 
tent of its assets. But the labor union may be as 
wanton as it pleases, may break faith and men’s heads 
with equal recklessness, and make the excuse that it 
isaunion. This does not seem to me to be either 
American or right. It is not fair, and the unions show 
their weakness when they almost unanimously set 
their faces against incorporation. They do not want 
to be responsible for what they do. We have heard 
much, of late, of lawless corporations. They have 
been lawless and the law is reaching out and taking 
hold of them. But the lawless labor union continues 
to be immune except in the rarest instances, and these 
instances are bitterly resented. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE FILIPINO ASSEMBLY. 


BY VINCENTE ALBERT, A FILIPINO SPEAKER AT THE MOHONK CONFERENCE, 


Those who honestly believe that the creation of a 
Filipino assembly was a step taken hurriedly and cal- 
culated to retard the establishment of a republic in 
the Orient should not forget these two facts: That 
the Filipinos are governed without their consent, nay, 
against their will, and that the greatness of the Amer- 
ican nation is due principally to the democratic prin- 
ciples that influence the conduct of their statesmen. 
Be the positive results brought about by the assembly 
in the islands what they may, by inaugurating it the 
American government. has succeeded in winning over 
a great number who formerly made strong opposition 
and suspected the sincerity of America’s intentions, 
for the election of a racial majority can have no 
other significance than their willingness to co-operate 
with the island government in promoting the pros- 
perity and happiness of the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines. It may be argued as against this view 
that the mere acceptance of office under American 
sovereignty does not necessarily prove that there will 
be an end to disloyalty and opposition to the es- 
tablished government. Besides the argument that 
can be drawn from the fact that the radicals have be- 
come the conservative and faithful supporters of the 
American government when taking office thereunder, 
as in the case of provincial governors, the following 
facts may also be advanced in answer to such objec- 
tion : First, before assuming office the delegate must 
take an oath of loyalty to the established government ; 
second, it is acknowledged by all Filipinos, irrespective 
of political creed, that the assembly must be the test 
of the Filipino’s capacity for self-government ; third, 
while it is true that among the radicals elected to the 
assembly there are a couple of dreamers, and a few 
others who are demagogues, it is beyond question that 


the great majority of them are sane and intelligent in 
their radicalism, and might well be denominated evo- 
lutionists rather than revolutionists ; and lastly, the 
unfailing change of attitude on the part of the opposi- 
tion in any country upon coming into power and being 
confronted with grave national problems. 


EVILS OF OVER-SPECULATION. 


In recent days of great wealth and marvelous prog 
ress in material prosperity, when in our anxiety to 
make the world yield her riches in the shortest possi- 
ble time we have been stripping her forests and empty- 
ing her mines, even at the risk of leaving to our chil- 
dren a wasted inheritance, it would have been well if we 
had remembered this truth before the awakening, which 
to most of us has come as such a surprise. We have 
seen riches take wings—some of us many times—but 
we have never seen such a gigantic shrinkage of ma- 
terial values when all visible conditions of real pros- 
perity were so favorable. And why has this been so? 
I answer that the foundations in many places have 
been rotten; the building has rested on greed and 
graft, on avarice and on ambition, on extravagance 
and self-interest, and these are not the elements of a 
lasting foundation. A hurricane or earthquake is not 
needed to destroy a structure built upon these and 
kindred elements. It must fall of its own weight 
when the time is fulfilled. Fortunate it is that only 
part of our house was built on such, and that after 
the crash we see remaining all that was worth while, 
standing strong in its beauty if somewhat soiled with 
the dust of the other; for, sad as it is, and unfair as 
it seems, the innocent must always suffer with the 
guilty. Iam glad the awakening came when it did. 
Another year of over-speculation and over-construc- 
tion and no man could have foretold the extent of 
the ruin or the grisly anarchy that might have suc- 
ceeded. You may blame hasty official utterances 
if you will, but the fact remains that rottenness ex- 
isted, and some kind of a surgical operation was nec- 
essary. I believe that the patient is already on the 
road to recovery, and that if he follows the simple 
rules of healthy living he will come out stronger than 
ever before, and, let us hope, wiser. 


LIMITATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY, 


BY D FELIX ADLER, O THE NEW YORK IETY OR ETHICAL LTURE 


No matter how honestly he may come by it, no per- 
son is entitled to a fortune beyond his needs. The 
extreme radicals, 
that is to say, the 
socialists, assert 
that all wealth is 
corrupt, on the 
ground that the 
employer and the 
capitalist do not 
contribute su b- 
stantially to the 
product. There- 
fore the part the 
latter gains is 
stealing. I do not 
agree with this be- 
cause the employ- 
er and the capital- 
ist contribute val- 
uably to product 
and therefore are 
privileged to a 
part of the gains. 
I do say that under 
the present sys- 
tem, however, the 
game is played 
many times with loaded dice, so to speak. It doesn’t 
mean that you merchants are sharpers. But the 
system gives you unfair advantage. There is a dis- 





DR. FELIX ADLER, 


Head of the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture. 





The Song of the Aeronaut. 


HEN sunset has folded the earth in a veil 
Of rose-colored tissue embroidered with go!d, 

Then I rise and I rise through the shimmering skies 

To heights where the stars glitter silvery cold. 
Beside me the moon glides away to the west 

In her shallop of delicate ivory wrought, 
Ard beneath me the clouds are like mother-of-pearl— 

Oh, such are the joys of the aéronaut ! 


~ HE world is below with its care and its woe, 
And no one can follow me here with a bill. 

I am safe from the bore with a story to tell, 

And clear of the dame with a mission to fill. 
No trolleys to catch and no autos to dodge, 

No annual taxes to drive me distraught, 
But the infinite peace of the limitless air— 

Oh, great are the joys of the aéronaut ! 


OULD you feel that the V in your pocket is yours, 
And no one can borrow or steal it away ? 
Would you flee from the wrath of your mother-in-law, 
Or the Jersey mosquito determined to slay ? 
Would you go where the lawn-mower cannot be heard, 
Or the graphophone puncture the bubbles of thought ? 
Then take a balloon to the top of the sky, 
And taste of the joys of the aéronaut. 
MINNA IRVING. 


tinction between 
may 


business and industry. In the for- 
start as a huckster and in his wan- 
derings finally acquire a store and credit and go in 
for himself eventually. This is not true of indus- 
try. A factory hand in many cases is not able to rise. 
He can’t get away to studythings around him. He is 
tied down to a certain place and is a fraction of indus- 
try. When you talk about a man rising from the 
bottom to the top you refer to the business man. | 
join with President Roosevelt in his view of riches. 
[ applaud the man who has a million dollars or so that 
he has gotten honestly and say that’s proper and 
right. If that person has been true to a higher stand- 
ard he is entitled to his million. 


mer a man 


DEFECTS OF TILE SITERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW, 


We all know how mucnh feeling, and what just feel 
ing, has been aroused in the United States by corpo- 
rate mismanagement. 
It is difficult to speak 
in language too strong 
of the usurpations of 
power and the larcenies 
of funds which have 
been committed by 
corporate officers. But 
let us not lose our 
heads. Weare face to 
face with economic 
conditions that are 
new, and with eco- 
nomic abuses that, 
though manifold, have 
grown up slowly and 
in the dark. There is 
ample power in our in- 
stitutions, in our Con- 
stitution and our laws 
to check and to remedy 
them all. There is now 
reason to believe that 
the Sherman anti-trust 
law commits the nation 
to a policy which is too extreme, to a policy that, in 
putting an end to certain admitted evils, also puts an 
end to certain demonstrable benefits. Many of us be- 
lieve that the act unduly exalts the principle of com- 
petition and fails to lay due emphasis upon the public 
benefits which may follow from properly regulated and 
supervised co-operation. The distinction between com- 
binations which are reasonable and may well be per- 
mitted, and those which are unreasonable and must at 
all hazards be forbidden, is one which ought not to be 
surrendered or overlooked. It is a most important 
question, therefore, whether the time has not come 
when this act should be amended in order to relieve, 
not corporations, but the people, from limitations upon 
their business activity which this act imposes, although 
in reality they are not necessary in the public interest. 

















DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President of Columbia University 
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ARBITRARY LEGISLATION CONDEMNED. 


BY GOVERNOR CHARLIE I NEW YORK. 


One of the fundamental purposes of the adminis- 
tration is to vindicate the adequacy of our institutions, 
to put an end to abuses without tumult or disorder, 
without injustice or demagoguery, and in a patient, 
deliberate, but none the less vigorous manner, to insist 
upon the recognition and enforcement of public rights 
by availing ourselves to the utmost of the existing 
machinery of government, and by making such new 
provision as the interests of the people may require. 
Means have been provided to prevent the repetition of 
the wrongs which have been committed in the past, 
and through the use of the powers governing the issue 
of bonds and stocks, through insistence upon proper 
methods of book-keeping, through the prescribed su- 
pervision of the transactions of public-service corpora- 
tions, it is believed that necessary publicity will be 
secured, that the rights of investors will be safe- 
guarded, and that the public will be protected from 
the reckless exploits of the unscrupulous who hitherto 
have had their way without effective restraint. I be- 
lieve most thoroughly in the efficient regulation of 
these public-service corporations in the interest of the 
public. I believe that their transactions should be 
conducted in the light of day and under the pub! 
eye; that they should be compelled to furnish the 
service which they are bound by their charters to ren- 
der, and that all their public obligations should rigor- 
ously be enforced. I also believe in the reign of jus- 
tice and in the patient consideration of every question, 
to the end that it may be settled in a spirit of fairness. 
I have no more confidence in vengeful methods and 
arbitrary legislation—in those political grafters who 
endeavor to make selfish profit out of public wrongs 
than I have in the sycophants of corporate pow: 
Nothing is permanent but truth and justice. And ‘0 
attain it, in view of our human imperfections and 
herent limitations, we must address ourselves unce®>- 
ingly to this end, content only with the award of ovr 
best judgment after a thorough understanding of ('¢ 
matter with which we attempt to deal. 


Relieves Nervous Disorders. 
HoORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
AN ide .] nerve tonic in all forms of nervous ('s- 
eases. Ferfects digestion and restores the appetit 
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Amateur Photo Prize Contest 


INDIA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE, 
INDIANA THE SECOND, AND 
GEORGIA THE THIRD 
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(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) BOMBAY MILKMAN, 


HIS STOCK IN 


HIS WIFE, AND THE 
TRADI M. A, Peacock 


BUFFALO 
, lndia 


THAT FURNISHES 


EXECUTIONER 


OF 
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SHELTERED RAISULI 


BEN-MESSOUR 
George E 


Holt, 
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Morocco, 





























BISHOP OF LONDON, 


IN THE 


PREACHING TO 
PANIC, 


SURGED 


4 CROWD OF 
AN EXCITED 


WALL STREET 
THRONG. 


MEN, 
Ss. P 


WHERE 


Dewey 


\ 
SOON 


(THIRD PRIZE, $2.) 
FEAST 


AFTERWARDS, 
Vew York. 


PART OF THE RAW MATERIAL FOR A “ 
AN UNUSUAL SNAP-SHOT.—Murray R. Barnui 1, Georgia. 


*POSSUM AND "TATER” 
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(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) 
UNIVERSITY 





GAS TANK 
STUDENTS, 


*“ DECORATED ” 
R. Smith, Indiana 


PURDUE 


VILLAGE BUILT ON A BRIDGE ATOYAC, 


MOUNTAIN STREAM 


MEXICO, 
Sumner W. 


Vexico 





WHICH OVERHANGS THE 
Matteson 
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EMA 


N ISS SERENA BRADFORD, sitting in 
thoughtful perplexity before the pretty 
rosewood desk in her sunshiny den, an unac- 
customed frown puckering the forehead still 5) 
smooth and white as a girl’s, despite the cor- aa 
onet of silvery hair which added a touch of 
distinction to the erect little figure, looked 
tentatively up at the portrait which hung just 
above. Should she ? 
The portrait stared back in dignified dis- 
approval and Miss Serena hesitated. ‘Invite 
an artist, a mere painting man, to her house? 


It was against all the traditional, early Vic- 
torian ideas with which her youth had been y 
y 


7~ 

















imbued. Hitherto during Miss Serena’s nar- 
row, well-ordered life, never had she dreamed 
of questioning the propriety of those ideas. y 
Yet — Eleanor. \ 

Eleanor, wayward, teasing lovable Eleanor, 
whose arrival, fluttering the innocent house- 
hold had brought to it a new element at once 
disturbing and inspiring, a sense of wider 
possibilities, of more vivid perceptions, Elea- 
nor cared for this man. Indeed, it was be- 
cause of her caring that the girl had been 
sent to Miss Serena now, her people hoping 
that perhaps the change of scene might effect 
a cure. 

But what complicated matters was that 
Lyttleton himself was also here. Only yester- 
day Eleanor had come to her aunt and told her 
that he had taken a studio up town. ‘‘I did 
not know that Bert was intending to live in 
New York,’’ the girl had said, loyal gray eyes 
gazing straight into Miss Serena’s blue ones. 
“*It was last summer at the Pages’ that I met him. 
His homé is in the West. Of course I shall not try to 
see him. But if I should ’’ and for a second the 
clear eyes drooped, then she lifted them again. ‘‘I 
certainly cannot promise.that I will not speak,’’ she 
ended, honestly. Her aunt’s heart gave a throb of 
sympathy. 

**Do you—do you care so much, then ?’’ 
tioned, timidly. 

**Care!’’ flashed back the girl. But, meeting Miss 
Serena’s tender, wondering gaze, the brave little mouth 
quivered. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, simply ; ‘‘I care.”’ 

And now in the morning’s mail had come a note 
leaving vacant a man’s place for next week’s dinner, 
and Miss Serena, the memory of that wistful quiver 
strong upon her, was thrilled to a daring impulse. 
Why not ask this Lyttleton and judge for herself ? 
Her opinion carried great weight with the girl’s people. 
Was it not indeed her duty to invite him? And, all 
the while, under these reasons, with which she sought 
to convince herself, deep down in the gentle heart 
glowed, newly stirred, the old primitive, unquenchable 
flame of desire for romance, color, passion ; the in- 
stinct which leads all mankind to love a lover and to 
help him ; and, deeper, obscurer’yet, the vivid curios- 
ity of the lonely woman to whum the priceless revela- 
tion has been denied. Miss Serena took a sheet of 
paper, wrote her letter, stamped it, and sent it off 
before she could change her mind. 

The deed once accomplished, reaction set in, and for 
a week Miss Serena shivered at thought of the awful 
thing that she had done. But when, on the night of 
the dinner, Eleanor, straight and slim in her white 
frock, a green wreath set among the masses of her 
bronze hair, entered the fragrant, flower-filled draw- 
ing-room, Miss Serena all at once felt herself abun- 
dantly justified. Manifestly it was but the child’s due. 
Miss Serena, clad herself in a dainty brocade, her soft 
cheeks pink with suppressed eagerness under the girl’s 
quick little kiss, was fairly a-quiver with excitement. 
What would he be like? 

The guests were arriving. They were mostly elderly 
married couples, friends of Miss Serena’s; Eleanor, 
gracious and smiling, moved among them, striving 
dutifully to be entertaining. Suddenly the sound of 
a name caused her to start. Could she have heard 
aright? Miss Serena’s voice summoned her. 

**Eleanor, my dear, I have just been telling Mr. 
Lyttleton how good he was to come to us thus inform- 
ally,’’ her aunt was saying. 

The girl, flushed and confused, came forward, look- 
ing from her aunt to the man. Miss Serena smiled. 

““You know Mr. Lyttleton, I think,’’ she said, 
gently. Surprises were odious, was her reflection ; she 
had not realized how hard it would be for the girl. 
Eleanor, murmuring something inaudible, held out a 
hand which the man took, awkwardly enough. Miss 
Serena, watching, felt her compunction deepen. 

** He is embarrassed, too. And quite natural,’’ she 
thought, benevolently surveying the long, Jean figure 
elad in ill-fitting evening clothes. A red carnation 








she ques- 


, 


decorated the lapel of his coat. Miss Serena put, 


down her lorgnette with a sigh. 

“*Curious-looking person. Dresses like an artist, I 
suppose. One could hardly be surprised that Eleanor’s 
people are not pleased. Well, I must try and discover 
wherein his attraction for her lies. Eleanor, why, where 
is Eleanor ?’’ noting the girl’s disappearance. But 
Eleanor, her eyes brilliant, her lips parted, had already 
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““MISS SERENA BRADFORD, SITTING IN THOUGHTFUL PERPLEXITY 
BEFORE THE PRETTY ROSEWOOD DESK.” 


slipped back into the room, and the next moment the 
butler had flung back the portiéres. 

The laws of courtesy demanded it, and for some 
time Miss Serena listened patiently to the great—but 
dull-—scientist seated at her right hand. It was for 
him that the dinner was being given. But her thoughts 
were all with the man whom she had contrived to place 
on her left. He sat there, quietly gazing about him in 
evident admiration, making no attempt to converse with 
the woman whom he had taken out. Miss Serena felt 
rather discouraged. He might be a rising artist, but 
he was, to her, an entirely new type. How could she 
effect a sympathetic relation with him, find the real 
man ; on what common ground could they meet? Yet 
for Eleanor’s sake she must try. She turned to him 
with her kindliest smile. 

**T see that you are watching Miss Hull,’’ she be- 
gan, ‘‘but I want to talk to you myself this even- 
ing.’’ The man smiled back. 

“‘I am mighty glad to get the chance to talk to 
you,’’ he answered, sincerely, and his voice had a 
pleasant ring that suited Miss Serena’s ear. ‘‘ You 
see,’’ indicating the glittering, pink-shaded table, the 
multiplicity of forks, ‘‘this sort of thing is kind of 
new to me. But I think it’s great,’’ he added, witha 
whimsical appreciation of his own frankness. Miss 
Serena looked at him with more approval. She liked 
honesty and candor. But what was she to talk about ? 

““How do you find the United Workers ?’’ she 
asked at a venture, mentioning the fine, newly-com- 
pleted building where Lyttleton had taken his studio. 
**T understand that you have just come there.”’ 

Never had Miss Serena so enjoyed herself. For 
years her principal interest had been the United Work- 
ers. Time, money, and thought had been lavishly 
poured upon it, and the success wrested from adversity 
was to her as a personal, dear triumph. And here at 
last was some one to whom the subject was equally 
familiar ; who knew its branches and ramifications in 
other cities ; here was sympathy, co-operation. Miss 
Serena’s eyes shone, her pretty color grew pinker with 
excitement. And there had been people like this in 
the world all the time and she had never known 
it! Then, as her glance met Eleanor’s, she smiled. 
Who would have given the child credit for such an 
intelligent choice? The girl, yet with rather a wor- 
ried expression, returned the smile, and Miss Serena 
laughed to herself. 

**She does not know how well we are getting on,’’ 
reflected the aunt, fondly. ‘‘ Poor child. I can see 
what a hard time she has had. But, after all, the 
only objections to him are his not belonging to their 
special set, and his lack of wealth. The first, perhaps, 
is not so important, after all, and as for the second- 
might not I——”’ 

Dinner over, she drew Eleanor into the den for a 
moment. 

**Dear, I like your Mr. Lyttleton so much,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘ He was asked as a surprise for you, but 
I am the one to be delighted. No; we have not time 
to discuss it now.’’ As the girl endeavored to speak. 
** But later we will, and possibly I can find some.way 
to help you both ’’—tenderly. The girl, deeply moved, 
caught the little hand. 

** Auntie — dearest,’’ she said, 
are! But listen,’’—hurriedly—‘‘ you see—— 


“‘how good you 
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NCIPATIONY MISS SERENAY 


‘By A.M.DAVIES OGDEN’ 
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There was a slight stir without the door. 
The butler appeared again, then stood aside 
to admit a tall, impatient young man. _Elea- 
nor sprang forward. 

" *“ Bert !”’ she cried, softly. ‘‘Oh, Bert !’’ 

*“ Eleanor !’’ responded the young man, 
rapturously, eager gladness apparent in every 
line of the dark, handsome face. ‘* Eleanor !’’ 

And for a moment they stood there, oblivi 
ous, enchanted, swept beyond Miss Serena and 
all the world. Eleanor, womanlike, recovered 
herself first. 

*“ Auntie,’’ she said, and a shy pride over- 
flowed her happy eyes, “‘this is Bert, my 
Bert. I saw there had been some mistake, 
so I sent him word to come at once,’’ ex- 
plaining, as Miss Serena only stared blankly, 
**This is my Mr. Lyttleton.’’ 

** But then—who ?’’ gasped Miss Serena, 
helplessly. **Yours—I don’t understand——”’ 

“‘Nor I. There must be some mistake, 
repeated the girl. 

Miss Serena, her hands shaking piteously, 
snatched a letter from her desk and held it out. 

“Read it,’’ she managed, ‘‘ read it—ves, 
it’s typewritten,’’ as the girl uttered an 
amazed sound. ‘* But read it—see if it means 
anything to you.’’ 

** Dear Madam,”’ began Eleanor, obedient- 
ly. ‘‘ Yours of the fourteenth just received 
and I write to say that I will be happy to 
accept informal invitation for dinner on Tues- 
day, twenty-eighth inst., at eight o’clock. 

““ Yours truly, 
W. A. LYTTLETON.”’ 

The letter was written on United Workers paper, 
the envelope was addressed plainly to Miss Serena 
Bradford. His straight young brows drawn close, 
the newcomer scrutinized the signature. 

*‘Tt’s most extraordinary,’’ he commented per- 
plexedly. ‘* You say your note was directed to Mr. 
Lyttleton, care the United Workers. Did you——~’”’ 

He paused as the man with the red carnation ap- 
peared in the doorway. The man halted a moment, 
then stepped quickly forward. 

‘Why, Mr. Lyttleton,’’ exclaimed the man. ‘* You 
here! Why——’’ A sense of something wrong 
made him glance hastily from one perturbed counte- 
nance to the other. Then, as his eyes fell upon the 
open letter, the vague doubts which all the evening 
had been mistily hovering on the brink of his con- 
sciousness, crystallized into certainty. He flung out a 
protecting hand. 

**You here ?’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Then wasn’t that 
invitation for me after all? I sort of misdoubted 
from the first it couldn’t be. But Jim Halliday told 
me that New York folks were so hospitable,’’ a sud- 
den wistful entreaty trembling beneath the spoken 
word. Had it all been a mistake then? Was this won- 
derful glimpse into another world only a cheat—a bit 
of experience to which he personally, had no right ? 
The tall young man, whose keen regard had been 
gradually clearing, interposed. 

‘“Why, I know you,’’ he said, impulsively. ‘‘I 
have seen you in the United Workers building,’’ his 
somewhat stern young face irradiated by a friendly 
flash of white teeth, ‘‘haven’t I ?’’ 

**Sure. Iam William Lyttleton, the new secretary,”’ 
was the steady response.-. “‘I got the place two weeks 
ago, just after you came. But it was my name, too, 
—I never thought.’’ His veice was grave. ‘* Didn’t 
you know ?’’ he demanded, turning swiftly upon Miss 
Serena. ‘‘ You seemed to. Didn’t you ?’’ 

For one terrible moment Miss Serena hesitated. 
Be kind to such a person, yes ; send him a check in the 
morning, by all means. But receive him socially, 
present him to her friends! Her former intrepidity 
shrank to mere commonplaceness before what this 
implied. Instinctively she glanced up at the portrait, 
the very embodiment of ancient lineage and pride of 
race. Offend that? And this time deliberately, ir- 
remediably. Miss Serena caught her breath, over- 
whelmed for a moment with doubt. 

Then, as her gaze encountered the two troubled 
eyes fixed upon her own, across the inherent womanli- 
ness of her nature swept a revulsion of feeling that 
shook the inmost centres of her soul. Here was a 
man, simple, sincere, shrewd, even if not eultured in 
the worldly sense and—her guest. Offend him! Miss 
Serena flung up her head with a generous scorn. The 
seed of revolt planted a week ago, quickened by inter- 
est, guarded by expanding sympathies, now at this 
crucial instant burgeoned forth into broad triumphant 
bloom. 

‘No; there has been no mistake,’’ she said. and her 
voice rang out clear and sweet as she laid her hand 
upon this man’s arm. ‘“‘ My invitation reached the right 
person. And there will have to Le many more dinners 
before we can successfully carry out all the plans 
which we have concocted to-night. Eleanor, my 
dear,’’ for a moment her kindly look resting upon the 
two breathless young people, ‘‘do not stay here too 
long with— Bert. Now, Mr. Lyttleton, will you kindly 
take me back to my guests ?’’ 
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The Man in the Auto 








BR A DECISION of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York State it is made 
ertain that automobilists who persist in breaking the 
peed law within the limits of New York City will be 
ible to a jail sentence instead of a mere ten-dollar 
fine. Early in August, Justice Truax held that the 
rdinance of the board of aldermen on the speed ques- 
ion superseded the State motor-vehicle law, and in 
iccordance with his decision city magistrates have 
ince that time imposed merely nominal fines in- 
tead of sending delinquents to the Court of Special 
sions for trial. The State law, which will now be 
erative in New York City, imposes a fine not ex- 
eding $100 for the first offense of excessive speed- 
g a fine of not less 


feur, and an illuminating device makes it possible to 
read the speedometer in the dark. Speed will be so 
registered that the police will be enabled to ascertain 
at what rate a machine has been traveling at any time 
within the twenty-four hours. 
a 

HEADACHES which afflict motorists are often due 

to goggle lenses which are not entirely neutral. 
If the glasses in goggles are not specially ground to 
take the place of those usually worn by the driver, 
they should at least be as clear as the best window 
glass. The wisest precaution is to buy one’s goggles 
from opticians or from automobile-sundries dealers 
who handle goggles of known reputation. 


NE NOTABLE feature of the new cars at the un- 
licensed show at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, was the subdued colors of the automobile bodies, 
as compared with the ‘‘red devils’’ of former years. 
Some brilliant-hued effects were to be seen there, but 
these were the exception. Some makers adhere to a 
fixed color scheme for all their output. Much more 
attention is now paid than formerly to graceful lines 
in all varieties of car. 
. 
FAMOUS firm of fire-apparatus builders recently 
shipped from its works in London a new gasoline- 
driven fire-engine to Glasgow and a gasoline-driven 
ladder and hose truck to Bombay, India. 
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than $50 nor more than 
$100, or imprisonment not 
xceeding thirty days, or 
oth, for the second of- 
fense; and insists that 
for the third offense the 
delinquent must be im- 
prisoned for a term not 
exceeding thirty days and 
fined from $100 to $250. 
a 
A ““SIX-CYLINDER 
. CLUB’”’ has been 
formed in Pittsburgh, no 
person being eligible un- 
less he owns a six-cylinder 
‘ar. The members will 
be required to travel no 
faster than sixty miles an 
hour. 
a 
|ONE of the State auto- 
mobile laws, accord- 
ing to the Horseless Age, 
fixes a lower speed limit 
for night than for day 
driving, and this in the 
face of the fact that fast 
driving at night is far 
more hazardous than 








Two PIONEERS of the 
automobile trade in 
the city of Mexico have 
just given an order for 
forty cars to the Max- 
well-Briscoe Motor Com- 
pany, among them being 
ten cars of the new 
model D, four-cylinder 
Maxwell. 
* * 
Extinction of Big 
Game Necessary. 
ATURALISTS and 
others interested in 
the preservation of the 
animal life of the world 
have long been concerned 
about the danger of ex- 
tinction of many varieties 
of African big game. It 
is surprising, therefore, 
to learn from a writer in 
the Central African 
Times, which is published 
at Blantyre, British Cen- 
tral African Protectorate, 
that the only way to com- 
bat the evil of the sleeping- 








driving at the same rate 


during the day. One of HOW AN EXPLORER HAD THE SPARE PARTS OF HIS AUTOMOBILE CARRIED OVER A 


the Canadian provinces 
has recognized this fact 
and has recently passed a law reducing the speed limit 
at night to one-half of the limit for day driving. 
a 

MONG the reasons which make the highways of 

France the best in the world is the requirement 
that all preliminary road-making operations shall be 
thoroughly performed. When embankments are made; 
the earth-work is built up only a few inches at a time 
and the successive strata are leveled and, in the neigh- 
borhood of masonry, rammed. Every ditch is carefully 
cut at a proper angle, rammed, and, if necessary, 
paved with stones. Dangerous turns are protected by 
stone parapets; at each cross-road there are sign- 
posts, always in order, and the Touring Club of France 
has established indicators to remind the tourist of dan- 
gerous curves, rapid descents, etc. Every railroad 
crossing is protected by a gate, which has a watchman 
in charge day and night. 


i 


a 


T IS almost as hard for an automobilist to exceed the 
speed limit in Germany by night as by day. The 
government has devised a speed-registering apparatus 
which indicates distances per hour and for shorter 
periods in such conspicuous figures that they may be 
read by people outside the car as well as by the chauf- 


Illustrated London News 


UTOMOBILISTS should not imagine that when one 
motorist is passing another, one-half of the road 
belongs to each vehicle. It is better for the driver to 
take up only so much of the road as he needs for the 
passage of his own vehicle. So, too, he should go as 
close as possible to the right-hand side of the road, 
especially when he is passing heavier vehicles. 
4 
ELIEVING that the time has come for a system- 
atic invasion of the European market, the Amer- 
ican Motor-car Manufacturers’ Association has request- 
ed Alfred Reeves, manager of the association, to visit 
the London and Paris automobile shows and to study 
foreign automobile conditions in detail, so that effect- 
ive methods may be devised for the introduction, next 
year, of American cars.into the British and continental 
field. It is likely that half a dozen types of American 
machines will be sent abroad to compete with the 
foreign product before the close of 1908. 
‘THE FIRST car to make the run through Death 
Valley to the Pananimt Mountains, recently re- 
turned to Los Angeles, its starting point, without 
accident. The entire trip, about four hundred miles, 
was made through Hamburg and Mojave on the desert. 


RIVER IN AFRICA, 


sickness is to destroy these 
animals. This is because 
the tsetse-fly, which sci- 
ence has shown to be the 
carrier of sleeping-sickness among human beings, and 
tsetse-sickness among animals, is propagated chiefly on 
the bodies of such animals as the eland and the buffalo. 
The opening up and settlement of the country, says this 
authority, was inevitably tending to the extermination 
of the larger game. The natural process has been re- 
stricted by the action of the administration in limiting 
the number of animals which might be shot by European 
sportsmen and by the prohibition of native hunting 
without a license. Such a policy of destruction is 
naturally repugnant to the lovers of animal life, but if 
the conclusions of the African journalist are correct, 
there can be no hesitation between the claims of the 
human and the brute inhabitants ; and it is well-known 
that the tsetse-fly and the sleeping-sickness are two of 
the worst scourges which affiict the people of the Dark 
Continent. 


A Fifty-year Test. 
THE many attempts during the past fifty years to 
improve upon the standard of all infant foods— Bor- 
den’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk—have been in vain. 


Eagle Brand is prepared under rigid sanitary condi- 
tions. As an infant food its equal is unattainable. 





























LITTLE DOG, SELLING PAPERS FOR HIS MASTER, ONE OF THE 
SIGHTS OF TREMONT STREET, BOSTON,— Henry A. Peabody. 








GOAT, CAT, AND KITTENS, CHERISHED MASCOTS OF UNITED STATES MAN-O’-WAR’S-MEN. 


SOME HUMBLE 





*«FRIENDS OF MAN.” 


Coprright, by Enrique Miller. 
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Heroes of the College Football Field 


PLAYERS OF THE IG TEAMS IN ACTION IN THE MOST STRENUOUS OF POPULAR OUTDOOR SPORTS. 























WALDER MAKING CORNELL'S TOUCHDOWN IN TH IRST WON FROM PRINCETON PRINCETON’S RIGHT HALF-BACK (READ) TAKING THE BAI 
IN SEVEN YEARS i. Jor DILLON (QUARTER-BACK). 


























PENNSYLVANIA QUARTER PASSING THE BALL TO HALF-BACK, WHO IS ABOUT T VE OF THE CARLISLE INDIANS TEMPORARILY DISABLED 
GO BETWEEN TACKLE AND GUARD. PIECE OF WHIRLWIND TEAM-PLAY. 
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INCIDENT OF THE HARVARD-NAVY GAME AT ANNAPOLIS—PLAYEKS PILING UP ON THE BALL AFTER A RUN AROUND THE END BY HARVARD.— Pictorial News Company. 




















CAPTAIN ELDER, OF THE WILLIAMS 


COONEY (YALE CENTRE) PASSING THE BALL IN THE WEST POINT GAME, FOR A TRY FOR A GOAL FROM THE FIELD. 
TEAM.— Boston Photo News Co, 


Pictorial News Company. 
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With the Sight-seer in Kaleidoscopic Cairo 


INTERESTING SCENES AMONG THE NATIVES AT THEIR DAILY OCCUPATIONS—FEATURES OF THE TOURIST’S LIFE. 
Phi raphs by Harriet Qu See page 4/ 























WOMEN OF TILE MIDDLE CLASS IN THE NATIVE QUARTER BARBERS PLYING THEIR TRADE IN PRIMITIVE STYLE IN ONE OF THE PUBLIC SQUARES. 
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ARAB FUNERAL PROCESSION MAKING ITS WAY THROUGH ONE OF FAMOUS COURTYARD AND BALCONY OF A LEADING HOTEL AT THE 
THE NARROW STREETS. TEA AND CONCERT HOUR. 






































SAISES, OR RUNNERS, WHO PRECEDE THE PEDDLERS OF MAIZE AND THEIR HEAVILY-BURDENED, BUT HOW AMERICAN TOURISTS ARE HAULED UP THE 


KHEDIVE’S CARRIAGE, ~ PATIENT, DONKEY. ROCK STEPS OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 











a0 | The Annual Awakening in 


| HE DRAGOMANS, the donkeys, some of the cam- 
els, and all of the hotels in Egypt sleep during the 
summer, but as winter approaches and there is pros- 
pect of another profitable tourist season, the disciples 
of Mohammed bestir themselves, and the great valley 
of the Nile begins to set its house in order for the com- 
ing of visitors from Europe and America. Travelers 
from Unele Sam’s dominion are beginning to pre- 
dominate over those from any other country. The 
preliminary activity extends from Alexandria to As- 
suan, but it is more pronounced in Cairo than in upper 
Egypt, because all travelers must pass through that 
city, and the majority spend several weeks in the in- 
teresting metropolis before boarding a steamer or a 
train for Luxor. Alexandria may be seen in less than 
a day, but what is lacking there is made up for in 
Cairo, which is only three hours distant by express. 
Everything in Cairo is entertaining. As a city it 
is the greatest show-place in the world. The season 
formally opens in October, and a month later the nu- 
merous attractions are in full swing—theatres, fash- 
ionable hotels, military entertainments, auctions, ba- 
zaars. The first impression that one receives in Cairo, 
with its gayly-clad natives, is that the curtain has 
rung up on the first act of a gorgeously-staged comic 
opera. The prologue is laid in Alexandria, where 
agents from each hotel in Cairo are on hand at the 
pier when the steamers from 
Naples sail into port. 
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By Harriet Quimby 


of the shaft, 90 feet below the base of the pyramid, 
may watch the heavens. Also that by placing a pool 
of water at the point where the passage leading to the 
chambers of the King shoots up from the entrance 
passage, the monarch could sit above in absolute secur- 
ity, and, by gazing into the pool of water, could watch 
the heavens and see the North Star by reflection. 

The native life seen in Cairo is of never-ending 
interest. Despite the European invasion, the natives 
live their lives in their own way, and how little they 
care what the white man says or thinks was evidenced 
by a young porter employed by a large jewelry estab- 
lishment on the main business street close to one of 
the fashionable hotels. During the middle of the day 
the shops and business places are closed for two hours, 
and it was during this lull in business that the young 
porter brought out a small zine tub to the sidewalk in 
front of the jewelry store and proceeded unconcernedly 
to wash his feet. Native barbers may be seen plying 
their trade everywhere on the streets, like bootblacks, 
each one carrying his own little outfit with him and 
squatting down wherever it is the most convenient to 
the customer. Coffee-makers, with tiny charcoal burn- 
ers, a long-handled brass cup for boiling, and small 
drinking-cups, add their share to the strange scene. 

But the oddest sight of all is to watch the moving 


of a family by native movers. There are no vans, no 
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Camels, donkeys, electric ’buses, bicycles, cabs, quaint 
native wagons, smart-looking English dog-carts, groups 
of tourists on horseback, then more camels and donkeys 
and natives on foot follow each 
other past. Cairo isa centre for native manifestations 
of hilarity, and these manifestations are usually ac- 
companied by street parades, whether they be wed- 
dings, the welcoming of pilgrims from Mecca, or just 
every-day parties. A parade is always headed by a 
band consisting of a huge kettle-drum on the back of 
a camel, with a man pounding it hard, and a couple of 
bagpipers who play for hours without stopping. 

The peddlers are not the least interesting of the 
characters which make the streets picturesque. With 
everything, from live alligators to gold-embroidercd 
belts, these peddlers infest the districts of the fashion- 
able hotels. Over the rail of the historic balcony, 
which reaches out to the edge of the sidewalk, 
and is only raised about six feet above the level, 
more good-natured bargaining takes place between 
tourists and peddlers than anywhere else in all Cairo. 
The street sellers afford much amusement to the tour- 
ists, for they are gayly garbed and always good- 
natured individuals, who seem not to care particularly 
whether they sell or not, although they will stand and 
haggle over a price for an hour at a time. Some of 
them saunter along with great ropes of colored beads, 
others with spangled shawls, 
small boys display baskets of 


in endless procession 





A convenience to be appreci- 
ated is found in these men, who 
take over the responsibility of 
baggage, assist in unwinding 
the custom-house red tape, look 
out for carriages to convey the 
travelers from pier to railroad 


station, and make themselves 
generally useful. As Arabic 
and French are the only lan- 


guages spoken, the most experi- 
enced traveler welcomes these 
agents, who quickly smooth out 
the many tangles in the wild con- 
fusion. This confusion appears 
like a prearranged farce, acted 
by the natives for the purpose 
of extracting extra baksheesh 
from strangers, although it may 
possibly be due to the excitable 
nature of the Arab. 

Once safely on the train 
Starting for Cairo the traveler 
begins to enjoy himself. He 
orders luncheon, and is served 
with a very good one of French 
cooking. The meals on all of 
the trains in Egypt are of un- 
usual excellence, and the rail- 
road service in general is equal 
to that found in France or Italy. . 
The rates are not exorbitant, 
and many travelers who are 








strawberries, others fly-whisks, 
bunches of , imitation 
scarabs, and picture post-cards, 
all of which are held up smiling- 
ly to the tourist. 

A business which would pros- 


roses 


per in Cairo during the five 
months of the tourist season is 
that of furnishing American 
ices. The druggists display 


signs of ‘“‘American long 
drinks,’’ but they carry only 
soda flavored with fruit syrup. 
A man who could furnish a pine- 
apple or a walnut “* sundae ’”’ as 
they are furnished on Broad- 
way, New York, would make a 
fortune not only from American 


but from native trade. Ice is 
cheap and there is milk in 
plenty to be had in Cairo. 


Much has been said about drink- 
ing the water in Egypt, and 
strangers are generally warned 
against it. All of the water for 
drinking and other purposes is 
taken from the Nile. The 
natives drink it as it is taken 
direct, but in the hotels the 
water undergoes three separate 





filtering processes, and _ phy- 
sicians agree that it is quite 
as healthful as the water found 





pressed for time prefer to make 
the trip to upper Egypt by rail 
instead of by steamer. - 

Is Cairo expensive ? is a question which arises, espe- 
cially if one expects to remain any length of time. 
I found upon speaking with an English artist who 
regularly winters in Cairo, that upon her first ar- 
rival there she had bought a sheaf of local news- 
papers,’ and through them had discovered the name of 
a native house agent. Applying to him for rooms in 
a healthy location and in a respectable neighborhood, 
the agent at once drove her to a charming old Arab 
place, formerly a palace, which was presided over by 
an English lady. Full board of an excellent quality 
could be had there for twenty-five dollars a month, 
and rooms were equally reasonable in price. Before 
the season was far advanced many intellectual Euro- 
peans had settled in the staid old house. In speaking 
of her experience, the artist said that she found it 
just as easy to live on thirty shillings a week in Cairo 
as in London, or Paris, or any other centre. Hotel 
prices are about the same as one will find them in New 
York. 

The Pyramids are of supreme interest in Cairo, and 
the first excursion made by nine out of every ten 
tourists is to these strange monuments and the Sphinx, 
which are only forty minutes from the city by elec- 
tric car and one hour by carriage over the beautiful 
boulevard. The ‘‘why’’ of the Pyramids is the 
favorite topic of conversation. That the Pyramids 
were built for purposes of astronomical observation is 
the theory favored by the Arabs, and their belief has 
been strengthened by the discoveries of a professor 
who lost his reason as the result of trying to solve the 
puzzle. 

This professor took up his residence near the great 
pyramid, and he studied it outside and inside at all 
hours of the day and night for several months. Among 
other things set forth in his paper at the conclusion of 
his investigations were that the passage which extends 
three hundred and twenty feet at an dngle of twenty- 
six degrees into the great pyramid points straight to 
the North Star, and that a person sitting at the bottom 


ONE OF THE TRI-WEEKLY NATIVE BAZAARS HELD NEAR CAIRO, ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 


tedious packing, no fuss about delicate china or bric- 
a-brac. One man contracts to do the moving, and 
when he arrives upon the scene a small army of na- 
tives accompany him. The first one takes two or 
three chairs, locks their legs together, and, lifting 
them to his head, balances them and starts off on a 
jog-trot. Another follows with a sofa perched upon 
his head ; two or three go in groups with tke various 
sections of beds, others with tables and rugs and sofa- 
pillows and bedding, until every one has a load and 
has joined the procession on its way to the new place. 
The mistress of a home simply stands and directs 
what shall be taken. Sometimes, if the mover is in a 
hurry, twenty or more men are hired by the contract- 
or, and the task is accomplished in a few hours. 
Some of the furniture dealers employ this method to 
deliver their goods. 

For leisurely enjoyment of the contrasts of savage 
and civilized scenes peculiar to Cairo one should re- 
serve a tea-table on the hotel terrace known as the 
** Historic Balcony,’’ because it was there that the 
British army officers met after the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir. On the same balcony also Stanley saw the first 
signs of civilization after his return from his expedi- 
tion to Emin Pasha ; and again, on the same balcony, 
after having been for years immured in the torrid 
stretches of the Soudan as prisoners of the Khalifa, 
Father Ohrwalder, Slatin Pasha, and Charles Neufeld 
tasted the joys of liberty. Around the tea-tables on 
the same terrace there have gathered all of the cele- 
brated African travelers. 

Seated in an easy chair, with a cup of fragrant tea 
and a plate of thin buttered bread before him, the tour- 
ist has only to lean back and watch the interesting 
native pictures which are unrolled as from a kaleido- 
scope until he feels the very pulsation of Cairo life. 
Few travelers to Egypt leave Cairo without having at- 
tended a military concert, and few fail to take a snap- 
shot from the balcony, which looks out upon the strange 
conglomeration of passing vehicles and pedestrians. 


in European cities. 

In the environs of Cairo, and 
visited by many tourists, are 
seyeral ostrich farms, but they are smaller and far 
less interesting than the ostrich farms of Jacksonville, 
Fla., or those in Santa Barbara, Cal. Also the petri- 
fied forests, which are about four hours by donkey, 
from Cairo, are a disappointment to Americans who 
have visited the petrified forests of Colorado. The 
aquarium of Cairo is worth a visit, not because the 
fish in it are beautiful or rare, as in the aquarium at 
Naples, but because they have all been taken from 
that mysterious body of water, the Nile. 

Nowhere outside of the mosques are more beautiful 
rugs to be found than in the hotels of Cairo. There 
is a collection of several hundred at one hotel, and 
some specimens tempt the guests to kleptomania. The 
after-dinner cigarette is indulged in by both men and 
women in the hotels in Egypt, and in their great lob- 
bies, where divans and settees are scattered every- 
where, the after-dinner coffee is served, and the 
collection of travelers of all nationalities promenading, 
chatting, smoking, and enjoying the music is a sight 
strange to Western eyes. 


Pleasant Summer. 
RIGHT Foop THE CAUSE. 


WISCONSIN woman says: 

**T was run down and weak, troubled with nerv 
ousness and headache for the last six years. Th: 
least excitement would make me nervous and caus: 
severe headache. 

“*This summer I have been eating Grape-Nuts reg 
ularly, and feel better than for the six years past. 

““T am not troubled with headache and nervousnes 
and weigh more than I ever have before in my life. 
gained five pounds in one week.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mic! 
Read the book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ in package 

‘“* There’s a Reason,’’ 
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LAURA GUERITE BURLESQUING ANNA 
HELD, IN “THE GAY WHITE 
WAY,” AT THE 
CASINO, 


MARY GARDEN, THE AMERICAN GIRL 

WHOSE PARIS SUCCESS INDUCED MR, 
HAMMERSTEIN TO ENGAGE HER FOR 
HIS 1907-8 SEASON, IN MASSENET’S 
** THAIS.” —Reutlinger. 
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Music and Drama ot the Week in New York 


STARS OF THE TWO GRAND-OPERA ORGANIZATIONS—POPULAR ENTERTAINERS IN THE 





SCENE FROM THE FIRST ACT OF THE FANTASTIC COMEDY 


AT THE HACKETT THEATRE 
WORST 


THE BORE TELLS ONE OF HIS 


STORIES. 





MORENA, ONE OF MR. CONRIED'S 
NEW SOPRANOS, AS “ FIDELIO,” 
IN BEETHOVEN'S OPERA 

OF THE SAME 

NAME. 


HATTAN OPERA 
* URBANO,” 


RITA NEUMANN (WITH 
THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY), AS 
“ ELIZABETH,” IN 
“* TANNHAUSER.” 


RICHARD 

MARTIN, AN 
AMERICAN TENOR, 
WITH THE METROPOL- 
ITAN FORCES. 


MAHLER, THE 

EMINENT GERMAN 

CONDUCTOR ENGAGED 
BY MR. CONRIED. 





““WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD” JOHN DREW, AS THE 


right by Mishkin 


THEATRES, 


COUNTESS CISNEROS, CONTRALTO (MAN- 
COMPANY), AS 
IN “THE HU- 
GUENOTS.” — Cops 





ANNA LAUGHLIN, AS “ ZOKOMO,” THE 
PRETTY ESQUIMAU, IN “ THE TOP 
0’ TH’ WORLD,” AT THE MA- 
JESTIC THEATRE.— Taylor. 





MAURICE RENAUD, THE FAMOUS 

FRENCH BARITONE, IN HIS MOST 
POPULAR PART, “DON GIOVANNI,” 
WITH THE MANHATTAN OPERA 
COMPANY. 
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HERO IN “MY WIFE” (AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE), INTRODUCING 


HIS BOHEMIAN FRIEND (FERDINAND GOTTSCHALK) TO HIS 


WARD (BILLIE BURKE).—Hai! 
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tz— The Japanese 





| HE SUGAR industry in Hawaii is an interesting 
study of what can be accomplished by the applica- 
tion of pluck and energy under many adverse conditions 
which would have long since discouraged a less enter- 
prising and less resolute people. it is a striking in- 
stance of what can be done by unity of purpose and by 
concert of action against obstacles nature seems to have 
thrown in the way of the development of the sugar in- 
dustry in that part of the world. Scarcity of labor, 
lack of proper transportation, the frequent visitation 
of droughts, and the destructive ‘‘leaf hopper,’’ to- 
gether with a none too responsive soil, have for years 
battled against the determined efforts of the planters 
to make a success ; yet, notwithstanding ali these dis- 
advantages, barren foothills and unsightly ravines 
have been made to yield a bountiful harvest to these 
unconquerable toilers. Money has been lavishly spent, 
and every conceivable device adopted to enrich the soil 
and increase the production.’ This result has been 
made possible by the organization among the owners, 
and the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association is one of 
the strongest and most effective societies in the world 
small in numbers, but compact and harmonious. 
Under their care there is an experiment station equipped 
with a library and apparatus worth $70,000. There 
the best chemists are to be found, making examination 
of the soil, cane, and the kind of fertilizer which will 
increase the crops. Expense is no object if there is a 
prospect of bettering conditions for the association, 
and $60,000 per year is the cost of this experimenta- 
tion. Scientific sugar-raising seems to be the aim of 
the association, and let us see how it has rewarded 
their efforts. 

Fifty: years ago Hawaii produced enough sugar for 
home consumption and exported less than one hundred 
tons ; to-day one sugar-mill alone has an output of 200 
tons per day, and during the year 1906 the exports of 
sugar from Hawaii reached the enormous sum of over 
$24,000,000. Fifty years ago the mills consisted of 
small wooden rollers, fed one stick at a time by hand 
and operated by oxen, and the yield by this process 
was less than fifty per cent. of the sugar really in the 
cane. At present the juice is extracted by rollers 
weighing sixteen and one-half tons apiece, to which 
hydraulic pressure of 430 tons is added, with the re- 
sult that the best mills press out from ninety to ninety- 
five per cent. of the sugar and leave the cane as dry 
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a Factor in Hawaii’s Sugar Industry ©... 


By Mrs. C. R. Miller 





























JAPANESE BOY CARRYING LUNCHES TO THE JAPANESE 
CANE-CUTTERS. 


as a shaving. In the early days the average yield 
was less than a ton of sugar to the acre, while to-day 
it averages at least four tons to the same area. Less 
than half a century ago sugar brought ten cents per 
pound, and even then the planters lost money ; to-day 
they receive from three and a quarter to three and a 
half cents, and many of them are millionaires. 

While this experimenting has been going on, the 
plantations have had their “‘ups and downs ’’—one 
year paying handsome dividends, and small ones the 
next, and vice versa. The first real impetus to the 
trade there came during the Civil War, which cut off 
the sugar supply of the Southern States and raised its 
price, and again in 1875 the reciprocity treaty be- 
tween the United States and the kingdom of Hawaii 
caused increased activity in the raising of cane. 

Irrigation has played no small part in this marvel- 
ous growth. Taro patches had for years been irri- 
gated from the mountain streams, and there seemed 





to be no reason why the cane-fields should not be sup 
plied with water in the same manner, so irrigation 
ditches and storage reservoirs were constructed at an 
enormous expense. Pump irrigation is the latest im 
provement, and the big plantation at Ewa, which con- 
tains seventy-three hundred acres, is the best example 
of this system. There eight pumps are used, and 
water is sent out over the plantations through ditches 

Labor has always been, and is still, the greatest 
problem the planters have to solve. During the last 
half-century approximately one hundred and eighty 
seven thousand immigrants have come to Hawaii to 
work on the sugar plantations. Less than forty-six 
thousand laborers are at work at present, yet there is 
room for several thousand more. Prior to annexation 
to the United States, immigrants were brought to the 
islands under contract, but now the planter must “go 
around Robin Hood’s barn”’ to get his immigrant la- 
borer without breaking the law. At least twenty-five 
thousand of the cane-field laborers of to-day are Japa- 
nese, outnumbering all the other races combined. The 
plantation worker receives from twenty to thirty dol 
lars per month, with free house rent, water, fuel, med- 
ical attention for himself and family, and free school 
ing for his children, even to kindergarten. His food 
supplies are purchased at the plantation companies’ 
stores at reasonable prices. Several sugar companies 
are offering homesteads free to laborers who will work 
a certain number of years. To get the laborer to re- 
main after he has been secured is still a greater 
problem. 

The Japanese laborer is excellent in many respects 
and almost intolerable in others ; but he, next to the 
planter, is the greatest factor in Hawaii’s sugar de- 
velopment. It was the sturdy, stocky Jap who dug 
the great irrigation ditches, and it was the Jap who 
cut the many tunnels necessary to complete the won- 
derful water system of the cane-fields. Engineers 
say that in work of this class the little brown men 
have few equals, as two of them can squat and work 
in a tunnel in a space that would be hardly large 
enough for the ordinary-sized man. In case of acci- 
dent the Jap laborer displays remarkable presence of 
mind, and is also resourceful and not affected by the 
death or injury of his co-workers. For the last ten 
years the Japs have cut the greater part of the cane 
of Hawaii, and when paid by the month spend ten 














LABORERS FROM JAPAN AT WORK IN THE 








HOT CANE-FIELDS. THE MOST COMPLETE 


SUGAR-MILL IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, LOCATED AT EWA. 
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A PORTUGUESE 
MILL ON A BIG PLANTATION. 






MULES, WITH 


DRIVER, HAULING CARS OF 








CANE TO THE 


Photographs by Mrs... R. Miller 


INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE 


LARGEST SUGAR-MILLS ON THE 
ISLAND OF OAHU. 
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JAPANESE GIRL SEWING BAGS IN A SUGAR-MILL. 


hours a day for twenty-six days each month in the 
field. I was told by an intelligent Japanese that the 
lunas (overseers) were often distasteful to his cour- 
trymen, and they preferred to make contracts for 
gang work upon the basis of so much per ton for load- 
ing cane, to be finished in a given time. Cane-cutting 
and stripping are also often done in this manner, when 
many of the more ambitious work overtime and call 
out their wives to assist, for the wife of the Japanese 
laborer is a bread-winner as well as her husband. 
Work in the hot cane-field is no easy task, and the 
strong, healthy, Japanese peasant makes an ideal cut- 
ter and loader. The lazy element, however, and un- 
fortunately there are many of this class, prefers to 
work by the month. 

On the big plantation at Ewa the employés num- 
bered more than three thousand, two-thirds of whom 
were Japanese, the others being Koreans, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Porto Ricans. Rules were posted in five 
languages in different parts of the fields. Through 
the kindness of Manager George F. Renton the writer 
was given an opportunity to see the practical workings 
of one of the world’s model sugar plantations. About 
thirty miles of track has been laid throughout the 
fields over which cane is hauled to the mill. A flat car 
was attached to an engine, and in the company of one 
of the book-keepers the different points were visited 
everywhere, from the green fields-‘where the cutters 
were piling four or five tons of cane into the cars ready 
for grinding, to the final room where the sugar was 
bagged for shipment. In the fields racial antipathy 


WEIGHING SUGAR IN A MILL IN HAWAIL. 


is so great between the Japs and Koreans that they 
must be worked in separate gangs. Better results are 
obtained by keeping each of the nationalities employed 
to itself. It will probably be a long time before men 
of these two nationalities can be induced to labor 
together in peace, for recent unpleasant events in 
Korea, due to the assertion of Japanese supremacy, 
have intensified the bitter feeling that has for many 
years existed between their nations. 

At the mill half-naked Japanese who have the 
strength of athletes attend the centrifugals. This 
part of the building is intensely hot, yet the heat seems 
to have little effect on these workers. The chief en- 
gineer and the sugar boiler were white men, but their 
assistants were Japanese. A number of Japanese 
women are employed in stamping the bags and sewing 
up the tops. Each sack contains one, hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of sugar. The weighing is also 
done by Japanese, after which the bags are set up in 
rows for the women to sew up the tops ready for ship- 
ment. In every part of the mill the Japs were at 
work. There was little conversation, and no time 
seemed to be lost. Twelve hours is the working day 
for the laborers in the mills. 

The dark side of the Japanese labor question is the 
stubbornness of some of them and their ability to con- 
vert their countrymen to their way of thinking. The 
labor agitator of this race could give the American 
strike-maker cards and spades in reference to how to 
do his employer’s business the greatest injury by a 
strike. The most simple and absurd things will cause 


HOW THE SUGAR-BAGS ARE STAMPED. 


trouble. Cane must be cut when it reaches a cer- 
tain stage, and this is the psychological moment for 
the Japanese agitator to ply histrade. A year or two 
ago a few of them started one of the most serious 
labor strikes Hawaii has ever known. The cause was 
a post-mortem which had been held over one of their 
comrades. They demanded the wholesale discharge 
of doctor, nurse, overseer, etc., and the reinstatement 
of two troublesome Japanese. Their consul was 
asked to intercede, but he had littleinfluence. Finally, 
after six days, there was a compromise and work was 
resumed. Later, those working on the Waialua planta- 
tion decided to quit for a few days, and when a strike 
was declared on one of the plantations on the island 
of Maui and a Japanese laborer was killed, his com- 
rades claimed that he was a martyr and erected a 
monument to his memory in the cemetery at Lahaina. 
At another time, just as the cane was ready to cut, a 
thousand Japanese demanded increased wages, which 
was promptly refused, and in a few days they returned 
to work. 

But whatever faults the Jap may have, he has sup- 
plied a labor void on Hawaii’s sugar plantations which 
would have been difficult to fill. It is true that he is 
aggressive, but without that quality he would be of 
little value ; he may have courage to repel insult, but 
in this way he must command respect, and while no 
one can tell what his ultimate ambition may be, 
yet there are no serious indications, at least in Hawaii, 
that he will not return peace for peace and friendship 
for friendship. 


Special Food for Invalids—Pure Food No. 10 


[This is the tenth of a series of articles on the pure-food question 
written for LESLIE’s WEEKLY by an eminent chemist, officially 

connected with the department of health in a large Western State. 
Epiror LESLIE'S WEEKLY 


: VERY DISEASE has its remedy, and in the search 
for that remedy hundreds of cults of medicine 
have sprung up. One man pins his: faith in minute 
doses of powerful drugs ; another walks barefoot over 
wet grass ; another eats raw fruit and grain; one is 
confident that mud baths induce health, and still an- 
other urges us to chew each mouthful of food at least 
thirty times before swallowing. No doubt every one 
of these ‘‘cures”’ is of benefit to some form of dis- 
ease. The mistake of followers of the treatments is 
in thinking their particular remedy a cure-all for 
every malady. There are no universal remedies. In- 
deed, every type of disease must receive special atten- 
tion and be treated after the fashion long experience 
and study have taught the medical profession is best 
adapted to the case. Certain ills respond quickly to 
drugs, the virtues of which are sometimes wonderfully 
effective; others need nothing but fresh air; still 
others a change of climate, and a variety of diseases 
need no drugs and no journeys to the mountains, but 
are best relieved by simple dieting. And just as the 
variety of drug preparations is almost beyond the 
power of the maker to recall and is daily being in- 
creased by the chemist in pharmacy, so a great va- 
riety of remedies has been brought out that cannot be 
considered as drugs, but which still possess singular 
curative properties. 

Dyspepsia, obesity, diabetes, and Bright’s disease 
are serious conditions of the bodily welfare that are 
best relieved by special foods prepared of materials 
that do not aggravate the abnormal condition of the 
patient, but tend to remove the disturbing cause. 
Diabetes is a nervous disorder that is manifested by the 
inability of the patient to assimilate the starches and 
sugars. The treatment most successfully followed is 
to deny the invalid all foods that contain starch or 
sugar, and so to give rest to the organs that are most 
affected. Thé necessity of excluding as far as possi- 
ble from the diet sugars, and substances like starches 
and dextrin that are turned to sugars by the digestive 
juices, has led to the employment of saccharin and 
other preparations of coal tar that are intensely sweet 
in the place of sugar, and foods that are free, or at 
least purport to be free, from starch as substitutes 
for bread and starchy vegetables. The preparation 
of a harmless and palatable substitute for bread re- 
quires special flours containing relatively small quan- 


tities of starch and special methods of bread-making. 
Such flours, the so-called diabetic flours, are made 
from wheat flour by removing the starch. The por- 
tion remaining is largely gluten, a product very rich 
in nitrogenous material, but free from or low in starch- 
and-sugar-forming material. The starch is removed 
by washing out the flour with water, and upon the 
completeness of this operation depends the value of 
the preparation. Wheat starch, so largely used for 
laundry purposes, is prepared in this manner, and the 
crude gluten so obtained is utilized as a diabetic food. 
The removal of the starch materially alters the phys- 
ical character of the flour, and bread made from it is 
quite different.from ordinary bread. Gluten isa gum, 
and cannot be leavened by the use of yeast, and gluten 
breads are hard and flinty, but not at all unpalatable. 
Most of the commercial diabetic flours are by no means 
pure gluten, since they contain considerable quantities 
of starch. Some of them are nothing more than whole 
wheat or graham flours, and are positively dangerous 
for invalids’ use. They are sold at a high price, and 
their merits are explained in misleading, untruthful, 
and grossly unscientific statements. 

Food adulteration in no form assumes a more dan- 
gerous attitude than when it puts on the garb of me- 
dicinal preparations, and poses as a cure for serious 
diseases. Patients depending on fraudulent diabetic 
flours would fare better on ordinary diet ; for, while 
they feel secure in consuming breads made from the 
supposedly starch-free flour, they may be indulging in 
sufficient starchy food to bring their malady to a 
speedy and fatal termination. Most of the nuts, in- 
cluding walnuts, Brazil nuts, almonds, and filberts, 
since they contain no starch, and only small quantities 
of sugar and dextrin, but much protein and vegetable 
oil, are valuabie additions to the diet of diabetics. 
Almond meal in the form of cakes is one of the best- 
known substitutes for flour and bread. Casein, pre- 
pared from skimmed milk, is also used for making a 
kind of bread entirely free from starch, and casein 
flour is one of the least objectionable of special dia- 
betic foods. 

In making out dietaries for diabetic patients, it 
should be borne in mind that starch, sugar, and dex- 
trin are all about equally injurious, since starch and 
dextrin are converted by the saliva and pancreatic 
juice into sugar, and it is the sugar, not the starch, 
that is harmful. The toasting of bread, thus convert- 
ing the starch into dextrin, does not render it less in- 
jurious in fact, it actually hastens the formation of 
sugar. A safe flour for those suffering from diabetes, 


or who are disposed toward obesity, is a casein flour 
entirely free from starchy ingredients, or else a vege- 
table flour, such as is prepared from almonds and other 
starch-free nuts after expressing a portion of the fat, 
or pure wheat flour that has been sufficiently washed 
to remove nearly all the starch. 

Excessive obesity is a form of disease, and is the 
result of a derangement of the metabolic functions 
that allows the rapid accumulation of fatty tissue. A 
layer of fat over the bodily frame of an Esquimau is 
desirable and comfortable, but it is neither enjoyed 
nor needed by the more active inhabitants of tem- 
perate zones. As hinted above, the gluten foods are 
valuable flesh reducers, as they are muscle-builders 
instead of fat-formers. The carbohydrates—starch 
and sugar—produce heat and fat, while the proteids, 
the chief constituents of gluten, repuir bodily waste 
and build up solid tissue. Many of the so-called, 
‘* anti-fat ’’ remedies are nothing but gluten prepara- 
tions in the form of wafers or crackers. In combina- 
tion with the liberal exercise and frequent bathings 
always recommended along with the food, decidedly 
beneficial results are frequently obtained by the sub- 
stitution of gluten for ordinary flour. Some forms of 
dyspepsia—because of the inability of the stomach to 
digest or assimilate the starches—are also amenable to 
a gluten diet. 

* . 


Deaths from Wild Animals in India. 


HE annual roll of deaths from wild animals is 
again furnished by the government of India. It 
appears that in 1906 2,084 people lost their lives as 
the result of injuries received from wild beasts, as 
against 2,051 in 1905. Wolves are reported to have 
killed 178 persons in the United Provinces and in 
the Madras Presidency. The mortality was due chief- 
ly to the attacks of tigers. In the Sholapur district, 
Bombay, a mad wolf caused sixteen deaths. In 
Bengal eighteen persons were killed by elephants. 
Steps have been taken looking to the extermination 


_of man-eating tigers in Madras, Bombay, Burma, and 


the United Provinces. Very many more deaths were 
due to snake bites, 22,854 persons dying from this 
cause, as against 21,797 in 1905; the increase in 
the number of cases is ascribed to high floods, which 
drove the snakes into houses. 
= ~ 
REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. ‘‘It’s purity 
has made it famous.’’ 50c. per case. 
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A FOREIGNER’S GIFT TO AN AMERICAN COLLEGE. 
DEDICATION OF THE SUPERB SUN-DIAL AND SHAFT PRESENTED BY SIR WILLIAM MATHER, OF ENGLAND, TO PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR BRYCE AND PRESIDENT WILSON, OF PRINCETON, STANDING ON THE PEDESTAI 
il DD. Blauvelt 


Gothenburg System vs. Local Option. 


At THE recent anti-alcohol congress, held in Stock- 

holm, Sweden, every important government in the 
world except China, Japan, and Turkey was repre- 
sented officially, even Servia and Roumania sending 
two delegates each, while Germany headed the list of 
foreign nations with 150; Great Britain had 32 and 
America 16. There were about 1,000 delegates alto- 
gether, besides hosts of visitors. Legislative methods 
of dealing with the liquor traffic were searchingly con- 
sidered. The delegates had the advantage of being 
able to study the Gothenburg system in operation in 
the country of its origin. A paper was read by the 
Stockholm chief of police, in which he favored the 
system, stating that its chief object was to limit the 
consumption of alcohol and to diminish the general 
dangers of its use, and that it had worked well to 
that end. 

Other speakers, however, showed that equal and 
greater reductions in the use of alcohol had been ac- 
complished in other countries without the Gothenburg 
system, and that the growth of the temperance move- 
ment in Sweden probably had a great deal to do with 
lessening the consumption of alcohol in that country. 
One of the English delegates made it the strong point 
of her argument that rendering the liquor traffic re- 
spectable was not the way to reduce drinking. The 
editor of the Swedish Social Magazine, who had for 
many years believed the Gothehburg system to be 
theoretically sound, said that he had become convinced 
that it was wrong in practice. When a community 
had an interest in the profits in the sales of liquor, 
there was danger, he said, that it would begin to look 
for the profits rather than the improvement of social 
conditions. To him local option, which would permit 
the gradual exclusion of the sales from small towns, 
and eventually from larger cities, offered a more hope- 
ful prospect. The consensus of opinion among the 
delegates was that any system of regulation, even 
the best, was merely a palliative; that alcohol was a 
poison, like opium, and that its sale should be prohibit- 
ed except under the conditions 
governing the sale of poisons. 
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THE WORLD’S MOST WONDERFUL 


WALKER. 

Edward Payson Weston, the famous pedestrian, now sixty-nine years 
old, briskly footing it through a New England town, in his 
great feat of walking 1,234 miles from Portland, Me., 
to Chicago.—Aoston Photo News Company. 





WORLD’S LARGEST BALLOON IN FLIGHT. 


THE “ BEN FRANKLIN” ASCENDING AT POINT BREEZE, PA., 
FOR ITS 320-MILE VOYAGE TO MASSACHUSETTS 
I’.J. Press Bureau 


Isaac D. Surratt, whose death occurred in Balti- 
more November 3d, was the son of Mrs. Surratt who 
was executed for alleged complicity in the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln. 

Ex-Judge Abram H. Dailey, whose death occurred 
in Brooklyn on November 2d, was one of the most prom- 
inent spiritualists in the country, a well-known mem- 
ber of the Bar, and was called the “* poor man’s law- 
yer.’’ He frequently lectured on spiritualism, and 
wrote many books on the subject. 

Henry Bishop, who died at Baltimore November 
3d, was known as the ‘‘Gold-fish King.’’ He devel- 
oped the largest gold-fish industry in the country, hav- 
ing established lakes for breeding the fish, which he 
supplied to parks in many cities. 

Rev. Daniel R. Lucas, who expired in Minneapolis 
November 3d, was once national chaplain of the G. A. 
R., and was one of the founders of Drake University. 

John Brouch, who died in Trenton, N. J., October 
29th, was an iron moulder who made a fortune for his 
employers by inventing a composite steel for gun- 
barrels used in the Civil War. He also invented many 
puddling devices. 

Leo Veigelsberg, who committed suicide at Buda- 
pest, Hungary, on October 3lst, was editor of the 
Pester-Lloyd and an eminent publicist. 

« > 


The Curious River Life at Manila. 


ANILA’S distinctive feature among the cities of 
the planet is the river life to be encountered on 

the Pasig, the sluggish stream which flows through 
the metropolis of the American “‘Indies.’’ In this 
respect Manila is only eclipsed by Canton, China, 
where the Pearl River floats a city of unknown pop- 
ulation running into the tens of thousands. Over 
fifteen thousand Filipinos live on the Pasig, and very 
few of them ever come ashore—whole generations live 
and die on the sluggish waters of the river. The 
water life is divided into four distinct districts, name- 
ly, the bay and river up to the Bridge of Spain, the 
upper river, the large esteros, and the lake traffic. 
The Pasig is always jam- 

med for its entire width with 





The Passing of boo fi 
People of Note. f 


EORG ENGELS, who yo 

passed away at Berlin on Whi 

October 31st, was one of the 
best-known German comedi- / 





ans, and also won fame as a a 
playwright. = =o 
Dr. Charles Mohr, who 
died in Philadelphia on Octo- 
ber 3lst, was one of the most 
prominent homeeopathic physi- 
cians in the United States, 
and had devoted much time to 
developing existing, and or- 
ganizing new. homeopathic 
institutions. He was a mem- 
ber of several learned socie- 
ties and a voluminous writer 
on medical subjects. 
Mohammed Said Pasha, who & 
expired at Constantinople on . 
October 29th, was a distin- g 
guished Turkish statesman. pit 
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small boats and the larger 
inter-island steamers. The 
lake steamers are flat-bottom- 
’ ed craft of light draft, carry- 
ing native produce and pas- 
sengers. These ancient and 
quaint marine cripples are one 
of the picturesque sights of 
the river as they stagger and 
churn against the slight cur- 
rent. The native banqueros 
spend their lives in paddling 
hither and yon in their narrow 
dugouts, which seem _ second 
cousins to the craft used by 
the American Siwash on the 
Pacific slope. Like the Indian, 
the Filipino’s idea of a boat 
is a hollow log ; but the larger 
cascos are built of thick planks, 
yet are stapled together with- 
out framework, ribs, or keel, 
the resulting craft being some- 
thing on the order of a huge 
Shasta red cedar logs hollowed 
out and put afloat. Native 








He was president of the council 
vf ministers, and had been 
foreign minister, governor of 
Cyprus, and Grand Vizier. 


FILIPINOS WHO LIVE ON THE WATER. 


HOUSE-BOAT HOMES OF FIFTEEN THOUSAND NATIVES ON THE TRAFFIC-JAMMED PASIG RIVER AT MANILA. 


Wheeler Sammons. 


Yruit and vegetables, wood, 
wine, and passengers form the 
cargo of the native boats, both 
large and small. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


DEPARTMENT OF , ee BURE AU 
FOR TH! COLLE ION OF r AXES NO. & 
CHAMBERS rREET (STEWAR BUILD 


ING), NEW YORK Nove er 1 1907 


IMPORTANT TO TAXPAYERS 
Nort E 1S HEREBY GIVEN TO ALL PER- 
sons whose taxes for the year 1907 have 

not been paid before the ist day of November 
of the said year that unless the same shall be 
paid to the Receiver of Taxes at his office in 
the Borough in which the property is located 
as follows 

Borough of Manhat tan No. 67 Chambers 
street, Manh attan Y 

Borough f The Bror x, er Third and 
Tremont avenues The Bronx, N Y 

Borough of Brooklyn, Rooms 2, 4, 6 and 8, 
Municipal Building, Brooklyn, N Y 

Borough of Queens, corner Jackson avenue 
and Fifth street. Long Island City, N 7 

§ yrough of Richmond Borough Hall, St 

rge, Staten Island, N. Y 

“befo re the ist day of December of said year 
he will charge, receive and collect upon such 
taxes so remaining unpaid on that day in 
addition to an amount of such taxes, one per 
centum of the amount thereof, as provided by 


sections 916 and 918 of the Greater New York 
Charter (chapter 378, Laws of 1897) 
DAVID E. AUSTEN 
Receiver of Taxes. 





( THERE ARE MANY HIGH-CLASS 
SECURITIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
SELLING BELOW VALUE, WHICH 
IF BOUGHT OUTRIGHT NOW, 
WOULD YIELD ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME WHILE CARRIED, AND 
SHOULD EVENTUALLY AD- 
VANCE MATERIALLY IN PRICE, 
WE SHALL BE GLAD TO COR- 
RESPOND WITH YOU ON THE 
SUBJECT. 
Send for Weekly Financial Review 

J. Ss BACHE & CO.,, 

(Members New York Stock Exchange 
——_ 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ] 











ALFRED MESTRE & CO. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
52 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK 
Mechanic's Bank Building 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn 
@ Correspondence invited relative to the pur- 
chase or sale of securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Market letter and 


quotation guides on request. 





> 
ee PRESENT OFFERS UN- 
USUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INVESTMENT. HIGH - GRADE 
SECURITIES, BOTH 


STOCKS and BONDS 


ARE SELLING AT LOW LEV- 
ELS, SHOWING HANDSOME 
DIVIDEND AND _ INTEREST 
RETURNS. CORRESPONDENCE 
IS SOLICITED. 


DU VAL, GREER & CO. 


BANKERS and BROKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
NEW YORK 
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FRACTIONAL LOTS- STOCKS. 


lligh-grade dividend paying stocks and selected income 


bearing bonds in lots of one share upwards. Write for 


cireular A 22, deseribing securities listed upon the New 
York Stock Exchange yielding from 5 to over 10 per cent. 
per annum at present quotations 
MAILED U rou REQUEST WITHOUT ‘ nas se TO You. 
MAILY MARKET LETTE! 
J. F. Pierson, Jr., & Co., 


(MemBers NEw YorkK STOCK EXCHANG! 
66 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


DO YOU NEED CAPITAL ? 


My book, * Points to Business Men,” is free to parties 
organizing Corporations, or desirous of successtully 











financing one- Epmunp Wititcox, One Madison Ave., 
New York, 


Give us the names of two interested et -_ 
we will send you for SIX MONTHS, 
CHARGE, the “INVESTMEN' HERALD. Mt 


contains valuable and authentic information on 
how and where to invest your SAVINGS to the best 
advantage. It gives up-to-date details about all 
mining, oil, financial and investment matters, the 


most reliable companies and the safest money-ma ak- 
ing securities. The “INVESTMENT HERALD” 
describes a novel and effective way to Sitatn the 
largest PROFITS on GUARANTEED INVEST- 
MENTS. The editors wiil also procure for in- 
quirers, without charge, reliable reports on any and 
all com panies. 


Write for it NOW. 

A. L. WISNER & COMPANY, 

Publishers, 
Dept. 8, 


80 Wall St., New York. 








WORTH READING 


A mining paper that gives you information. 

A mining paper that prevents bad investments. 

A mining paper that advises good investments. 

A — giving this advice is worth reading. 

Sign and forward coupon below and it will be mailed 
you six months free. 





American Securities, 64 
82 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mail American Securities six montha free to 











LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Hints to Money «makers 


Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at | c ‘ stocks < : -On- 
the home office, 228 Foarth Avamen New Tax at | stop at stoc ks and bonds, and that con 
the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per VUlsiveness is not to confine itself to 


| annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what is ose securities ;: > , mar- 
| known as “ LESLIB’s Preferred List,” entitling them those securities and to the reared rer 
| to the early delivery of their papers and to an- ket because of hoarding due to fright, 1S 
|}swers in this column to inquiries on financial . ae , ani 3 J > > 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in alre ady manifest. Not only have the 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. Pre- | Steel and iron and copper industries, as 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office already told, begun to shorten production 
of Judge Company, in New York, and not through 
any subscription agency. No additional charge is | €VeN to a greater extent than expected, 
made for answering questions, and all communica- | byt in iron, and to a less extent in steel, 
tions are treated confidentially. A two-cent post- , . . 
| age stamp should always be inclosed, as sometimes furnaces and mills are beginning to run 
a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries should on short-time or to close down altogether 
be addressed to Financial Editor, Les.tie’s WEEKLY, “ihe 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. Mining inquiries | for a more or less extended period. This, 
should be addressed to Editor Mining Department. | jt requires no prephet to tell, means less 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. ] . : , 
work for many thousands, with other cur- 
WHEN the heavy-weight writers on | tailments to be announced, and that will 
investments, particularly those mean reduced earnings and a smaller de- 
who explain for the benefit of the maga- | mand for all that comes under the head of 
zines, agree that the time to invest in| the necessities of life. That, in turn, will 
bonds has finally made its appearance, | indicate a recession in the volume of 
|after a year more or less of waiting, it business—a condition much desired, by 
is, perhaps, fair to admit that the ques- | the way, in order to readjust the amount 
tion of prices and prospects for securities | of available banking capital to the com- 
of this class may be worth looking into. | mercial and industrial requirements for 
In the anxious search for low-water the same. We have been suffering from 
mark in the out-flowing tide of quota-| excess demand for capital, when demands 
tions for bonds as well as stocks, with | for floating new companies and new issues 
which quest this fateful year in the in- | of old companies were taken into account, 
vestment market has been punctuated, | and, as Horace Greeley once said “‘ the 
the era of low-levels just after the de- | only way to resume is to resume,’’ so it 
pression in March was first picked upon, | may be added now that the only way to 


Leslie’s 


{NOTICE. 


then the corresponding falling-away of | cut one’s garment according to his cloth | 


prices after the depression in August, |is to go ahead and do so. And that is 
and now, after the money and credit | exactly why we find ourselves in the pre- 
panic of October, the critics have risen | dicament of a receding volume of trade, 
|up as one man to declare that this is the | a liquidating labor market and slackening 
time to subscribe— we mean, to buy bonds 
and stocks ; but, be it understood, dis- 
ey and intelligently. 


| 


taken as indicating reduced ability, or ca- 
| pacity, or wealth, but merely an illustra- 
It may as well be explained, however, | tion of how and why the swift runner 
| that for the next two months—that i is, cannot hold to his fastest pace indefi- 
during the remainder of 1907, and, we|nitely, but, at times, must check his gait 
believe, a good bit longer than that—| in order catch his breath. 
there will be an exhibition of irregularity 
and readjustment, with resultant dis- | which showed itself in 1903 and lasted 
;turbances in both stock and bond mar-| into the following year, the era of con- 
kets, which will naturally accompany all | gested securities, as it was called, did 
|efforts to regain that which has been) not last nearly as long as many feared. 
lost, a rolling sea of good credit in all| Almost before we knew it, demand, and 
lines and bounding prosperity, with a/ therefore trade and industry, were again 
ground-swell of demand which was a on the up-grade and with gradually ac- 
record-breaker, and which, to an extent, | celerating pace. At this time, with fair 
ran away from the ability to produce and | staple crops, all of which seem to be 
to finance the same. commanding exceptionally high prices, 
Therefore is it the period when it will | we ought to find our farmers and plant- 
| be well for those with surpluses to make | ers even more prosperous next year than 
| careful examinations of properties which they are this ; and with reference to the 
come to their notice with an investment | latter it is to be noted that they are the 
idea in view, and so guard themselves; most prosperous portion of the com- 
against the perils of off-hand buying of | munity to-day—all of which constitutes a 
that which somebody has said was a good | basis of revival in all lines of trade. 
thing. 
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lable to meet all probable situations in 


his line of activity, a long-continued de- 
pression in business is practically out of 
the question. 

For these, then, and for allied reasons, 
LESLIE’S does not look for a much ex- 
tended period of reaction in industrial 
and commercial fields. There is much to 
be relieved in the over-expanded labor 
market. Evidence is plain that prices, 
in some instances, are too high, and 
by prices we refer to wages, in ad- 
dition to which is the testimony that 
high efficiency is not, in all instances, 
preserved. With liquidation in that di- 
rection much that is needed for read- 
justment will have been effected, and 
railways and the building trades in par- 


| ticular will be able to meet the natural 


increase in demand on their activities 
which such a revision will produce. 
Given this, then, and the return of set- 
tled conditions in the money markets, 
which may not be brought about, how- 
ever, in a month; and to that add in- 


|creased prosperity of American farmers 


and planters, and it is our impression that 
the securities congestion will have disap- 
peared, even at the present rate of dissi- 
pation, and that the business patient, as 


|it were, will be in condition to take up 


industrial activity, none of which need be | 


questions of meeting possible increases 
in demand in one or more lines. 

After that, with attention to impera- 
tively needed legislation in the direction 
of currency reform, and for putting bank- 
ing trust companies on more of a parity 
with national-bank methods, the T 
ted States ought to fin? 


ing slowly but surely to 


In the preceding period of pause, that | 


At this time we are witnessing | With the agriculturist well-to-do and 


prosperous uplifting tow 
deeper volume of general 


| this, which ought to reve he 


new year, even though 1c iatter be 
what is called a presidential year, the 
only possible clog which seems to show 
itself is need for full regulation of the 
monetary situation, the calming down of 
non-discriminating distrust toward corpo- 
rations, and what is needed is a disposi- 
tion on the part of everybody to conduct 
business conservatively, not to endeavor 
to regard the present as the last call to 
a distribution of dividends. And with 
this one may reasonably look for a re- 


| vival in quotations for paper representa- 


tives of producing and transportation en- 
terprises, for commercial concerns, and 
for mining propositions, which, with con- 
servatism and patience and persistence 
and work, will come very close to meet- 
ing expectations of some of even the 


most enthusiastic among us. 
Continued on page 476 





the consequences of a crisis in the money 





market, partly alleviated, it is true, but | 
still having an effect on the business of 
the country. After the banking disturb- 
ance, as an outcome of the upsetting of 
| confidence, there came a period of with- 
|drawals of cash from banks and trust 





VERY SPECIAL! 








|companies, a hoarding of money which 
|had a most unfavorable influence not 
| only at New York but at financial cen- 
‘tres all through the country, and which 
|resulted in premiums being offered for 
currency in order to carry on business, 
in the dislocation of domestic exchange 
rates, and in a deadlock in the real mar- 
| ket for money which nothing could ease 
but the premiums offered, the extraor- 
|dinary efforts to bring gold here from 
|abroad in large quantities, the prompt 
issuance of from twenty to thirty millions | 
| of additional bank-note currency, and the 
enforcement of the trading-for-cash-only 
jrule at the New York Stock Exchange, 
together with the gradual revival, as a 
|natural consequence of all of these, of 
confidence, that plant of slow growth but 
the real basis of business credit. 

People generally are now very much 
concerned with the probabilities as to the 
duration of the recession in trade in in- | 


Securities he owns. 


once return, 
or write. 





@ A client instructs us to dispose of a block of Gilt Edge 
@ He must have cash immediately 

—he is willing to make a tremendous sacrifice, 
believe conditions at present make it worse than useless to 
offer these securities in the open stock market. 
our offer direct to “ Leslie’s” 
funds and the shrewdness to grasp an unusual opportu- 
nity for realizing handsome profits when normal conditions 
@_ Explicit information if you will telegraph 


HOPPER & BIGELOW 


.€ We 
@ Hence 


read:rs who have idle 


100 Broadway, New York 











‘ustrial and commercial lines ; for, not | 
until the ending of those phenomena is 
to be discerned may one reasonably hope 
for a general advance all along the line, 
|so far as quotations are concerned in| 
securities markets. At this writing the 
|most abnormal surprise would be mani- 
fested at any disposition to query the 
statement that liquidation in stocks and | 
|bonds had about ended— had run its! 
course. While there may be lower prices 
here and there for this or that security, 
owing to special upheavals and combina- 
tions of circumstances which may not 
now be foreseen, it is the popular belief 
that somewhere about the existing line, 
or altitude, will be found, virtually, the 
low-water-mark period of the liquidating 
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arrangements. The ground is full 





he Greatest GOLD Dredging 
Enterprise in the World 


THE YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY is an international company organized under 
the ee laws of the United States, registered and sanctioued by the strict laws of the Dominion 
ot Canada. - are 105 miles river frontage, or more than 10,000 acres on the famous 

e@ richest gold bearing placer field in the world. Title absolute from the Canadian 
Government through William Ogilvie, former governor of Yukon Territory and now president and 
actual field manager of the Yukon Basin Goid Dredging Company. 


THE GOLD DREDGE A WONDERFUL MODERN INVENTION tris csit ri 


do the work of 1,000 men, and we pocenes to install twelve as rapidly as it is possible to make the 
y tested and immensely valuable. 
Thisis the biggest gold dredging proposition in America. Careful tests covering 90 miles of our 
leaseholds went as high as@11.00and averaged more than 81.(6 peryard. Fabulous fortunesare being 
made dredging in 2 - on ground averaging only lic per yard. 


$10.00 .f atte $1. 00 INVESTED. We consider this stock intrinsically worth par, 


andin areasonable length of time it will be paying large 
dividends on that amount. A limited amount of full paid, non-assessable stock will be sold for 
development purposes at 10 CENTS per share. Par value $1.00; soon to be advanced to 26 
cents. Stock may be had on ten monthly installment payments. 


Write for prospectus containing minutest details. Write and ask questions. Address 


Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Co,, 2» scant sc, Kansas City, Mo. 





















and panic year, 1907. 
That the liquidation, however, isnot to} 
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Leslie’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Cont ed f ge 4 

" E. K.,” New Y k Cit Our cl e of the tw 
Anaconda or | 5 Stee mmor would be the 
latter 

“Ww Brighton, Mict Have had to write to 
find out about the St. Louis concern which you 
ment 

“X..” Pawtucket, R. I United States Steel pre- 
ferred, by al] means, by which there is no reflection 


cast on the other stock named 
, ” Goshen, N. Y.: American Ice, in our judg 


ment, would be just as well off if let alone by out 
siders until its affairs are a little more settled 

“K. S.,"" Galveston, Tex Wouldn't pick out 
either at this time. If you have any of either it 
would bea poor time to sell, too. Forget all about 
them for a time 

i S.,”" Burkett, Tex.: It will be necessary to 


make a special investigation tc give you a definite 
answer about the invention to which you refer and 
the company which is exploiting it 


0 VER THA 
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“C.."’ New York The Gould interest is credited — << | 


with dominating the industrial named by you 
Don't know their total holdings and do not recal 


any one who does~—that is, who would be likely t . . . s 

tt Here it is! The Digestive Stout 
P.,”’ Englewood, N. J.: Why do you not wait until ® g 

the result of the suitin New Jersey is made knowr _ 

It may go a long way toward answe ring all the 


questior 


O.,””’ Warren, O The government is not depos 
iting any money in trust companies anywhere : only { 
in national banks, and ther “aie > when — tex oe! trom the Meux Brewery, London. Brewed by them contin- 


by bonds approved by the Treasury Department ‘ = 
Me tnteneet fe weld te the government for anche a. uously since !764—and bottled only by them. Soft, smooth, 
posits ee ‘ . ~ ” 

G. W.,”” Milwaukee: One cause of the fall ir delicious—try it. “The Perfect Pint of Stout. For sale by 
the price of Corn Products is a doubt, only natural ‘ 
whether the company will be able to make good leading grocers, wine merchants, etc. Booklet Free. 


now that 
optimistic 


s you ask about the New York Transporta 


on Compar T I . ¢ 
a See It’s MEUX’S (O'sieni") Original London Stout and comes 


show that 
fairly well 





it has been reorganized If it does meet 
anticipations the price may, of course, 
fact. At present the company is doing 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole Agents, New York 
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THE TITLE Of! 


price. Address all orders with remittances to 











Remit by money order or check 





r. They—the Meux’s, also brew India Pale Ale 


e most exquisite Ale ever brought to America. 
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: **A.L..”’ Worcester, Mass.: Among the securities the variatio which have shown themselves in his 
I YOU are thinking about named by you, Rock Isiand, for a distinctly long | speculative career As the price of the shares was 
) 1 pull, and Smelting and Amaigamated likewise, | well above 10 a few days after your letter was writ 
Building a House an in- might be preferred. The trouble respecting Inter- | ten, they were evidently a good speculative pur- 
| Met. and American Ice, as purchases now, is that | chase at 10 at the latter time Prefer not to offer 
vestment of $1. now will the very contingency you name has been regarded an opinion about the debenture bonds 
_— | . } by some as a deterrent. “S.,’’ Rochester, N : The trouble you describe 
save you hundreds of dollars xs” New York City: In view of the very un- | having had with your stock broker is one which there 
in building a he yuse, by get- settled condition of, or radical change in, the affairs should be no diffic ulty in straightening out Write 
. - 5 of the man who, more than any one else, has been | what your criticism is to the stock firm you name 
ting the latest and most prac- the guiding hand in theaffairs of both American Ice | and ask them to explain to you by early mail. If 
. . and Consolidated Steamship Company, we would ad- | the answer does not jibe with your statement as to 
tical ideas of the n¢ ted and vise you to turn your investment investigations, for | the high and the low on that day, at the New Yor} 
1 1 . the present, at least, in some other direction. Stock Exchange, then make your demand formally 
cap ible architect, Mr. ¢ reoTge *B..” Westfield, Mass.: Think all three areamong | on the firm in question for the return of your 
Pallise We heref. : i . the things better left alone at this time. The first is | stock, and if refused take the whole matter toa 
Liiser,. ‘ therefore ae- tied up too tightly with the destiny of aman who good lawyer, with instructions to go ahead 
(Te ‘ . has had a sudden displacement; the industrial out “ F.,”’ Brooklyn: Whether you buy more Ameri- 
sire to call your special at- West is the feeblest of its class as a speculation, and , can Ice stock or not, you must decide for yourself 
tention to our new book just the railroad will be worth a good deal more, that is, | That company is having troubles of its own, just as 
: - its common stock will, some day, but the day is a | so many other shares in the stock market have de- 
issued and containing over long way off clined, and for the additional reason of the connec- 
“L..” New York City: As you “‘have a little tion with Mr. Morse, whose stock-market star has 
money to invest,”’ if your mind is set on the three not been as much in the ascendant of late as it used 
wy be mining stocks named, or on any of them, you might tobe. Would not care to advise you to buy more, 
0 E UNDRED as well make your own choice, particularly as you and certainly will not tell you to sell now Ana 
seem to have done so, any way [he shares are fair . conda ought to be a good purchase at recent prices, 
UP-TO-DATE investments, or rather speculations, of their class for a long pull, as the outlook for copper is better. 
You might do worse, but, permit us to add, you. As for Brooklyn Rapid Transit, why would it not 
HOUSE PLANS might do a tremendous sight better be as well to let all metropolitan tractions alone 
“O..”’ Seranton, Pa.: Amalgamated is primarily until it is seen what shape they are to take? 
a holding company, dependent for its earnings on United States Steel preferred ought to be a good 
THIS BOOK IS more than one company Anaconda is not. Does purchase, for cash, to wait on the outcome of a long 


real-estate men, those having land to improve, carpenters and builders, and everyone interested or 
who ever hopes to own a home, these designs are invaluable and will prove of very great value t 
them. It contains 115 large pages, size 11 x 14 inches. 
mail, postpaid, $1.00. Bound in cloth, $2.00. Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 


don’t send currency. 


that make it clear? Wedo not think much of the | pull. 


> transportation company to which you allude, al- Continued on page 477. 
though it may be deserving of a much better fate 
You would do better to hold on to your International 
MODERN BUILD Mercantile Marine. Some day you may wake up a 
and be glad you did so, if you take the advice | M k We kl 
INGS “WwW iesbaden,”’ Germany: You need not worry a es rin es 


about the bonds of the Missouri Edison Electric 


. _ a 
A new up-to-date book, containing over one hundred plans (all new) of houses ranging in cost Company (which company was absorbed by the Disappear in a Night 


Union Power Company of the same city), for, while 


from $500 to $20,000; also plans of Public Library Buildings, Summer Hotels, Stables, Public Halls : 
etc., etc. the quotations may be unfavorably affected for a i sao anes a he , xan 
} many stances 0 c nassage, no stea - 

his book is a collection of practical designs showing examples of houses recently built, and in while, just as prices of all other bonds are being de- : ; ; . , 

valuable to everyone thinking of building, by reason of their having been, with very few exceptions pressed by prevalent conditions, they are regarded 1g. nO masks Or rollers, ln thing toinject, but a 

planned in the ordinary course of a busy archuitect’s practice during the last few years, and built in at St. Louis, nevertheless, as a good security Phi marvelous, simple process that works surpris- 

various parts of the country within the prices given would be satisfactory to us, knowing as we do|: ’ ) > ; 
ath ? ° : ing wonders IN EIGHT HOURS BY THE 
Full description accompanies each plate, giving sizes, height of stories, how built and finished, and from whom the opinion comes : : 

improvements contained, thus giving information of very great value to everyone contemplating build- —; Fairplay,” Bloomfield, N. J.: If you had fol- | CLOCK 


ing, as the plans and designs embody the best thought and most careful study of those erecting ti lowed the course of the financial variations in the 
, i 1 ana m é y itho g then 4 > 
| ' New York stock market of late, vou would have | FOOLED TH EM ALL 


giving real results as to cost and a guide that is sate to follo 
fore, a value that can be fully appreciated for their practical 
of how some people’s homes are planned and what thev cost. 

© those wanting homes or selling home-sites, members of building associations, land companies 


w hese designs and plans have, there / 
utility, and stand alone as real examples noted that, owing to general market conditions, ‘ ped 
: which have affected all securities, and because of | and took my own wrinkles out by my own se- 
the complications in the speculative path of Mr. | cret process after massage and beauty doctors 
Morse, promoter of American Ice, the reaction in , , 
the ro of the stock you ask about took place. It had i tiled. 7 My face is now a free from 
>rice, bound in heavy paper cover, sent by would not be to advantage to sell out, perhaps, espe- | Wrinkles as when I was eighteen. For further 
t cially if to do so at present prices would mean boss particulars address HARRIETT META, Suite 


*R..”” New York’: The drop in American Ice is 284 B Syracuse, N. \ 
due in part to general market conditions, which | 9 "9 - “9 ‘ ’ 


JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York have had a depressing effect on quotations of prac- Before I give full information I re quire 


tically all securities, emphasized a little, perhaps, promise of secrecy for my own protectio 
by the fact of Mr. Morse’s connection therewith and : 











MR. BUSINESS-MAN: Business has been a little rocKy of late, 








hasn’t it? Lot of people are scared. Think the world is go- 





Tips 
From 
Leslie’s 


Room 


Straight, 


es 
have money to spend. We hear a great deal about financial panic in the east, but there is no 
bend panic in the west. We have put out our money on faith because we believe LESLIE'S and 


ing to pieces. But you Know that is a mistaKe. We are all 
going to stay right here and Keep everlastingl»> at it. Now is 
the time for people to have their wits about them and to act 
sane and rational. 








TIP No l: Don't be panicky ; don’t let anybody persuade you that things are 

e *° going to the dogs. It is a time for prudence, but the world will still 
go on. Business will not stop because of the temporary monetary troubles. It’s a good time 
to show your faith by your works. All that is required is that every man shall go about his 


business with a cool head and sound judgment. 











TIP No 2 e LESLIE’S WEEKLY is proving its faith by its Ww orks. For instance, 

“4 * are you aware that, in the past eight months, LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
and JUDGE have been spending $5,000 a week in a vigorous circulation and subscription 
campaign in the great central and far west? It is a good deal of money to spend, but we 
believe in the future. In twenty weeks we have added over $200,000 of new business 
in subscriptions to the Judge Company list. It’s a pretty good record. Don't you think 
so? We haven't been saying much about it because we wanted to do it first and talk about it 
afterward. This additional circulation reaches a great buying constituency among people who 


JUDGE are the leaders in their respective fields and are going to be more so in the future. 








TIP No 3 e TO ADVERTISERS: LESLIE'S WEEKLY and JUDGE 
° * are family papers. They are read and re-read by an increasing 
multitude of persons. We ask our advertising friends to bear in mind this big subscription and 








circulation campaign. When making up your advertising list be sure JUDGE. and LESLIE'S 








are there. 
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Leslie’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 476 


“W.,”" Allentown, Pa.: The decline in Pennsyl- 
vania and in General Electric is due to market 
conditions which have similarly affected practically 
all the active stocks listed at the Stock Exchange 


Continue to forget about these declines. You will 
get your dividends, so you need not borrow trouble 
about the current quotation, for I assume you own 
the stocks outright rhe price will get back where 
you want to see it, all right, in time. The tribula- 
tions of Mr. Morse and the reorganization of Steam- 


hip, together with the market conditions referred 
to, are responsible for the falling off in Consolidated 
Steamship bonds. A good many people prefer not 
to take advantage of the bargain presented in the 


low price of these bonds at this time, for reason 
born of the uncertainty into which the steamship 
c Crews ’s affairs are at the moment involved. 


New Haven, Conn.: The electric “ trolley ”’ 
iin ‘fe x which the Rochester, Syracuse and East 
ern 5 per cent. bonds were issued, is not completed 
yet It is heavily bonded per mile, but the road- 
way, so far as constructed, is of excellent character. 
The road from Rochester to Lyons pays its interest 
charges, but its big engineering proposition is yet 
to come—the crossing of the Montezuma marsh. The 
final success, of course, depends in part on this cost 
in its relation to prospective business. This project 
means competition with the New York Central. 
The bonds mentioned have not a ready market. 
The promoters of the road are not buying in the 
obligations, when offered them, at anything like the 
price they charge for them when selling them. 
There is nothing but the earning capacity of the 
American Tobacco Company back of the American 
Tobacco 6s, which in reality are debenture bonds, 
paying their interest if earned. The stock of Corn 
Products is naturally affected by the fact that the 
company was recently reorganized. It is doing 
fairly well; it is merely a question of whether it 
can make a goof it. 

New YorK, November 7th, 1907. A.C. S. 


* a 
Making Money in Mining. 


T IS only too plain that the present is 
intermission in the mining 
world, so far as material activities are 
concerned. In Nevada, there has been 
interruption, due to the trouble the banks 
had because of scarcity of available 
funds. Financial considerations as well 
as the price of copper, too, have had to 
do with shut-downs in Utah, and even the 
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“Toot SANDS have discarded the idea of 

making en own cocktails —all will 
ifter giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a faix 
trial. Scientifically blended from the choicest | 
ld liquors and mellowed with age make them 
the perfect cocktails that they are. Seven 
inds, most popular of which are Martini (Gin 
ise), Manhattan (Whiskey base) 

Che following label appears on every bottle : 
Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act, Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
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Greene-Cananea, it is said, will stop oper- 
ations for a time during which it will en- 
deavor to reduce the cost of producing 
copper. Wages of 
Montana have been lowered and produc- 
tion there has been further restricted. 
Stocks of the Nevada group, for the most 
part, remain strong and active. 

““C.,”" Kansas City. Mo.: 
thing: about a receiver hir 
look now. 

“P..”” New York: Tri-Bullion is considered a 
good enough investment here to be accepted as col- 
late ral for margins. 

.”’ Philadelphia: Haven’t the remotest idea 
who the engineer in question or the brokerage firm 
are. Sorry not to be able to oblige. 

**Inquirer,”’ Scranton, Pa.: Have heard of the 


Have not heard any- 
Would not sell as thing 


| company you re fer to, but know of no reason to ad- 
] vise any one to invest in its shares 


1.,”” Logan, N. M.: Please write and give the 
address and particulars you want to know about 
with respect tothe “ Mining Oil’’ company to which 
you re fer. 

*G.,” Clifton Heights, Pa.: Think it would be 
preferable to rest on your oars, and if the price goe 
down to the low level mentioned by you, and you 
then feel so disposed, buy more at that figure. 

’ Westfiek . Ind.: The office of the company 
is at C leveland, O., we believe, and an inquiry di- 
rected there would, no doubt, procure the informa- 
tion asked for. We know of no other way than to 
ask at headquarters. 

a Steckdale, Tex.: Regret not being able 
to advise you concerning the various mines you ask 
about. As for the last query, that relating to Colo- 
raido, would suggest your writing and asking David 
H. Moffett, banker, Denver, Col. 

“Y.,”” Rupert, Idaho: Don’t know the facts as to 
the prospects and management of the first of the 
two copper mines named by you. As to the second, 
we are told it isa good property. The inference is 
that the management is fairly satisfactory. 

“D.,” Baltimore: We do not favor speculation to 
the extent of investing in mining propositions at 
ten or any other few cents a share. Waiving the 
projects to which you refer, such enterprises, as a 
rule, are the reverse of desirable investments 

” Providence, R. LL: Write to David H. 
Moffett, banker, Denver, Col., “asking if he knows 
the man you name, the president of the mining 
company, and if the mine is all that should be re- 
quired of a good investment. If every banker in 
the State knows him, Moffett should. 

*L.,”” New York: Why not write to the first of 
the references given on the concern’s letter-head ? 
What you might get in the way of areply from a 
big trust company regarding the mining proposi- 
tion would makean excellent starting point. Be- 
sides, it might contain enough to satisfy you with- 
out going any further. 

*Investor,’’ Missouri: Write to Warner Miller 
again ; he is not a man to ignore such a communica- 
tion as yours. The letter must have miscarried. Do 
not trace the Mexican mine mentioned. If you 
mentioned the names of the curb stocks on which 
you desired to borrow money, it would be easier to 
answer your last question. 

‘H.,”” Portland, Me.: Former Senator Warner 
Miller, president of the Sierra Consolidated Mining 
Company, reports that the company is sinking on a 
rich ore body, which averages at present depth, six 
feet in width and noticeably widens as the depth 
increases. Assays give the average value per ton 
of rock, $47, or 1.96 ounces of gold and 12 ounces of 
“7s ar. 

’ Wyandotte, Mich.; Mining literature is ap- 
nentieed. but it is a safe proposition that stock ina 
money-making mining sc * ann cannot be bought for 

afew centsashare. There are more copper-mining 
Seedbeta now awaiting a chance to show what they 
can do, over and above the market need for the same, 
than are ever likely to exhibit their company-pro- 
moting possibilities. 

“H.,” Pittsburgh, Pa.: There is nothing to tell 
about United Copper except that the Street re- 
garded it as over-inflated in price, and that to judge 
from appearances the street was right. Considering 
the change in position in financial institutions at 
the East of the promoters of the mine, we most 
certainly do refuse to advise you to do any of the 
several things of which you make mention. 

*Sucker,’”’ Schenectady, N. Y.: 


and mine. Have heard nothing to indicate that any- 


| thing like reorganization in Lake Superior Corpora- 


tion is in prospect; do not believe there is. You 
might conjure up something more promising as a 
speculation. Old Dominion is a pretty good mine 
which ought to have had better management. It 
should be worth what it'was quoted at about the end 
of the fourth week of October. 

*S.,” Hagerstown, Md.: The latest relative to 
Goldfield Consolidated stated that it declared its 
second monthly dividend of ten cents a share Octo- 
ber 29th, and that the next would be 25 cents, paya- 
ble January 25th. It has since been learned the origi- 
nal monthly dividend payment scheme will be re- 
tained. The latest regarding the finances of the 


company would indicate that it is prospering. We 


copper miners in| 


; 
Don’t know how 
| many men there are at work at the company’s smelter 
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do not think well of it at “4 to 4%,” 
it has been lower than that of late. 
the ag mines you ask about. 

’ Brighton, Mass.: It is a safe proposition 
that 7 the really big or good things in Alaska have 
been gobbled up by the big interests there and that 
if any one, even people with well-known names, such 
as you mention, is offering a cheap and valuable 
Alaska proposition in the gold-mining line, there 
must be some qualification about it. The three firms 
named are doing business here every day as a part 
of the commercial and financial machinery of the 
city. The “ Babylonian”? mine you ask about we 
would not care to invest in, personally. 

K.,”’ Buffalo, N. Y.: 1. Many of the mining 


Do not recall 


papers issued regularly by promoters have some ex- ! 


cellent features in the way of news from mining 
camps. One of the best of these publications is 
Houahton’s Mining News, issued every Saturday by 
the T. E. Houghton Company, Old South Building, 
3oston. The Houghton Company is heavily inter- 
ested in mining enterprises in the boundary district 
of Washington, and its paper prints much general 
information of this region. 2. The Granby was not 
promoted by the Houghton Company. 3. Mineral 
Hill. 

“S.."" Homestead, Pa.: The mine you mention is 
dealt in regularly on the curb market here, but we 
would seriously advise any woman, especially one 
who confesses she knows nothing about the enter- 
prise, not to invest in the property. Don’t invest 
in anything whatever that you know nothing about 


Leslie’s Weekly’ 


THE BEST CLASSIFIED 


NEARLY 100,000 COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK 


endeavor will be made to keep questionable announcements out of these columns 


Every 


for the reason | 


Perhaps, if you care to tell how much you have 
which you wish to invest and what return you are 
looking for, it might be possible to find something 
which you could become acquainted with, and so de- 
cide for yourself whether to put your money into it 
or, not. 

J.,” Pittsburgh, Pa.: Colonel Robe?t H. Hopper, 
pre sident of the Victoria Chief Mining Company, 
states that work is being vigorously pushed on the 
properties of the company at Hillsboro, New Mexico, 
and several hundred men are at work. Colonel Hop- 
per is enthusiastic over the prospects of the com- 
pany, despite the unsettled conditions surrounding 
the copper market, for he says that, with a price for 
the metal lower than it reached in its recent down- 
ward move, his company could profitably operate 
because of the tremendous extent and richness of 
the ore bodies. 

“Pen,” Fairhaven, Mass.: If the improvement 
in copper, the metal, continues, and it looks as if it 
would during the next year, not only Amalgamated, 
but the other stock named in connection with it, 
ought to show a corresponding improvement, of 
course. North Butte Extension ought easily to be 
worth the price you name. The copy of the engi- 
neer’s report of the Mineral Hill and Terminal Com- 
pany is regarded by some here who have read it as 
a very satisfactory document. A good many East- 
ern people are interested, we understand, and 
whatever the outcome, they are in most instances 
confident as to the outlook at present. 

Continued on page 478 
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SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE| 





Quickly for ( he only system ¢ its kind im the 
world You results, not promises No retaini 
fees. Booklet free 

REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO 
547 Brace |} Lincol Net 


a BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A MANUFACTURER’S PERMANENT BUSI.- 
NESS OFFER. §so to $1 per week operating direct 
sales parlors tor the BEST spe ialty dress shoe known 
for men and women. Outsells all others. Every per 
son a possible customer. NO RISK. Answer NOW 
Kushion Komfort Shoe Co., 55H Lincoln St., Boston, 
Mass 
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) EAR ORUM 


| was deaf for thirty-five years 
My Ear Drum (which I patented July 3d, 1906) and my 
metiod have restored my hearing. Since | put it on the 
market last February, it has restored the hearing of hun 
dreds of others, many of whom had given up all hope of 
ever hearing again. It lias also relieved many from dis 
tressing head noises. {| have just gotten out a new Ear 
Drum that is a creat improvement over my original drum 


The megaphone principle and the flat sounding membrane 
make my Drum the most successful device on the market. 
It ia * Unseen Comfort.” My new method and antiseptic 


Kar Drum.are endorsed by leading physicians. The price 
is very low. Why not have your hearing restored’? Let 
me write you aboutit. I will give you facts only and will 
not exaggerate. 


A. 0. LEONARD 
1161 Broadway, Suite 70, New Vork City 


Army Auction Sale Bargains ‘2; Catalogue mailed, 


15e. (stamps). Franele Rapnerm: an, 501 roadway, New York. 
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How to Lose German Trade. 


bs No AMERICAN manufacturer,’’ 

says Richard Guenther, consul- 
general at Frankfort, Germany, ‘* should 
try to build up a trade here unless he is 
reasonably confident that he will be able 
to supply the demand for his goods on 
short notice. ’’ 
resident representative who had sold 
goods to the amount of several bundred 
thousand dollars to a wholesale dealer of 
the city. They had given satisfaction, 
and the German merchant ordered large 
additional supplies last February. The 
orders have not yet been filled, and the 
importer, having suits on his hands for 
non-delivery, has canceled all his Ameri- 
can ord orders in disgust. 


/ If you want to get well and stay 
well, the chances are 9 to 1 that you 
ecan—and without drugs or medi- 
cines of any kind. Learn the won- 
derful mission of the 


INTERNAL BATH 


My free booklet 1-W proves that 
90 per ¢ ent. of human aliments are 


The What 
The Why}, 
The Wayl il rsn 


$21 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 
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Making Money in Mining. 
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J. H.”” Minneapolis, Minn.: Do not find data at 
hand respecting the mines to which you make ref- 
erence 

R.,"’ Cabot, Vt.: Shannon, Balaklava and Cop- 


per Range are to be considered good, at their prices 
[he first two, we think, are of ten dollars par value. 
rhe first mentioned pays the interest on its bonds 
Balaklava’s smelter, if we mistake not, shut down 
recently, for lack of funds. The prospects of the 
several industrials, railroads and the telegraph hold- 
ing company named by you are all good. The par 
value of them all, with a possible exception, is $100 
None of them pays interest, as they are stocks which 
seek to pay dividends. Car and Foundry preferred 
and Northern Pacific each pays seven per cent., as 
does American Woolen, while Can preferred pays 
five and Reading four per cent. 

“K..” Stratford, N. Y.: The first three of your 
four questions may be answered as one. There are 
some good mines, as mines go, among those in this 
Colorado group. If there were not, the promoters 
would not be taking occasional car-loads of prospect- 
investors out to Colorado to see the mines for 
themselves. The criticism which has been made is, 
that so many of the group are lean ore propositions 
with very few sweeteners, for when you come to re- 
call it, the really big things in Colorado mines are 
all being taken care of out,there now. In short, as 
one expert says, some of these mines are regarded 
as “has beens,” or prospects.”” To your last 
query, as to the men back of the enterprise, they 
are considered quite as good at hustling as any other 
promoters in that particular business. 


ive 


Mining Notes of Special Interest. 


HE NUMBER of men at work in the 
Lake Superior copper- mining region 
in the last week of October was estimated 
at between 20,000 and 21,000. These 
figures do not include the large number, 
probably several thousands, who are not 
employed by the mining companies them- 
selves, but are more or less dependent 
on the copper interest for their liveli- 
hood. 

A remarkable development of the min- 
ing industry is taking place in Sonora, 
Mexico, due to the building of new rail- 
roads. It is announced that three hun- 
dred and thirty-nine miles of road have 
been constructed in that State, pene- 
trating rich mineral districts, within the 
last six months. 

The output of gold from the Goldfield 
region for the week ending October 19th 
broke all records for the camp, being 
nearly $750,000. It is not believed that 
this high figure will be maintained, inas- 
much as the breaking of a railroad tie-up 





was responsible for a considerable por- | 


tion of the heavy shipment. 


The thriving city of Portland, Ore., 


which is by no means looked upon as 4 


mining centre, has a mining camp within 
thirty-five miles of it. It is variously 
known as Shirt Camp, the Washougal 
district, and the Bald Mountain district. 


| The mineral veins carry gold, silver, cop- 


per, and lead. The Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany is building a small smelter there 


which will give employment to about one | 


hundred and fifty men. 
The old Carbonate camp, 
to the southwest of Deadwood, 


a few miles 
a: 


| will probably soon see a resumption of 


He tells of an American | 


activity. Fifteen years ago, before the 
slump in the price of silver, the district 
was a high-grade silver camp, and the 


Company, Philadelphia, 


WEEKLY 


weighs over fifty-one ounces and assays 
better than eighteen dollars per ounce. 
Its actual value as bullion is more than 
$900, and Mr. Kain has refused $1,300 
for it. He is reputed to have cleaned 
up between $200,000 and $300,000 during 
the summer. He reports that the country 
is absolutely wild and that no labor can be 
hired there except at prices above one 
dollar an hour. The camp in which the 
discovery was made is about one hundred 
and thirty miles due south of Fairbanks. 
Deposits there are like those at the 
place just mentioned. He advises 
strongly against any men entering the 
field except those who are expert 
miners, with at least a year’s supply 
of provisions. 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department Is intended for the 
information of readers of LusLim’s WSEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address Insurance Editor, Lgs.ig’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. ] 


‘HE general life-insurance company 

situation is being made a special 
study by the public as never before, and 
it is no longer the fashion or the custom 
to take out policies in a company merely 
because the latter is big, or without 
knowing all that is contracted for when 
the policies are written. The average 
man, too, is now putting himself in a 
position to discriminate with judgment 
as to companies which are managed with 
conservatism and those which are the 
product of three parts dash and novelty 
of promise to one of much the same 
thing which may be secured with any 
similar company. 

The question of State, if not Federal, 
regulation of life-insurance companies 
daily becoming more prominent, and one 
of the best features about it is the fact 
that it tends to interest the public in the 
subject to an extent which promises a 
more intelligent relationship than here- 
tofore between the companies and their 
clients. 

“P.,”” Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
you is published at 120 Liberty Street, 


Cc ity. 
“R.,”’ Bellevue, Pa.: 


1S 


: The paper named by 
New York 


The Provident Life and Trust 
is a reputable, successful, 
and in every way desirable life-insurance company, 
to which is attached a trust company, whence the 
peculiar character of the name. 

“C.,” Fairbanks, Minn.: The John Hancock, the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, the Mutual Benefit of 
Newark, N. J., and the other company you mention 


are all good concerns. So, also, is the North- 
western, of Milwaukee. Write to them all. It 
should be added that a New York address will 


— as well as any other, especially if all you want 
“literature.” 

SHG, ” Auburn, Neb.: On the proposition as a 

whole we are inclined to agree with you. Bigness 


| alone in a life-insurance company does not conduce 


rich mineral deposits there were worked | 


with great profit for a number of years. 
It is now believed that the deposits were 
not all silver, and that gold in paying 


quantities may be found in and around | 


the old workings. 

D. S. Kain, general manager of 
mining company in the Shusitna region 
of Alaska, has just returned to his home 
in Oregon with one of the largest nug- 
gets of gold ever found in Alaska. It 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is excellent for croup, whooping | 
cough, and Mothers, keep it handy! 25c. 


colds. 


The Latest. 


a) 


to safety or preferential treatment in any way. 
You ask, “Ifa policy- holder has to pay extra for 
the privilege of carrying his insurance in’’ any one 
of certain companies, “ what is to be gained by it ?’’ 
Nothing, as you put. the query. But you should add 
what you mean by “ extra.’”” Over and above what? 
If the extra can be shown merely to guarantee 
safety in comparison with the other concern, the 
one in mind when you refer to “ extra,’’ then the 
higher price for insurance might be well expended. 
But all the good life companies are not in New 
York, of course. The one you name is another. 
The Mutual Benefit, of Newark, N. J., is often re- 
ferred to as one which is conservatively managed at 
a lower cost than most like institutions, and yet con- 
tinues very prosperous, and certainly one of the 
most desirable in which to insure. Of course there 
are others. 


ea 
Business Chances Abroad. 


MERICAN kitchen utensils are the 

only kind of household goods made 
,in this country that have not secured a 
| good foothold in Italy. Native stock is 
| poor in quality, and used only by the 
lower classes. Germany now supplies 
the better-class demand. American man- 
ufacturers who wish to gain their share 


. 


‘I’vE just taken offices in a New York | of the trade should offer strong metal 


sky-scraper.’’ 
‘* What stratum ?”’ 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
Syrup the best remedy for their children. 25c. a bottle. 


A Parallel Case. 


VENEZUELA has fined the New York 
and Bermudez Company 24,178,638 boli- 
vars. There is a chance that, 


ing 


patsies. 


THE BREST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
are BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 


Horsey. 


Griggs—‘‘I feel sorry for Spriggs— 
don’t you? His wife nags him unmer- 
cifully.”’ 

Squiggs 
Spriggs.”’ 


7 


like the 
American $29,240,000, it will be paid in 


25c. a box. 

N 
| American goods. 
| shoes. have recently been placed, 


It’s a horse on! 


goods, enameled white within. 

ENMARK is devoted to bicycling, 

Copenhagen having 50,000 cyclists 

|out of a population of 450,000. Cycling 
| paths are laid out in many of the streets, 
|and every facility is offered for the en- 
joyment of the recreation. American 
wheels are popular, but Consul-General 
Man says that many more might be sold 
if their merits were as energetically pro- 
claimed as are those of the English and 
German makes. 


ERCHANTS of Tamatave, Madagas- 

car, show a disposition to import 
Orders for high-grade 
and 
| agencies for American typewriters, metal 


| beds, and sewing-machines have been es- 
| tablished. 
|motor-boats will soon be filled, 


The first order for American 
and if 


Soumer & Co. find it almost impossible to keep pace | | they give satisfaction, there is likely to 


of orders. The 
and the 


with the inpouring torrent 
Sohmer Piano is now world-wide, 
the instrument is almost universal. 


fame of the 
demand for 


be a lively demand for them throughout 
the colony. 
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RASHES 


irritations 





ECZEMA 


\nd other torturing, dis- 
figuring humours, inf hem 
mations, itchings, and 


chafings of infants, children, 
and adultsinstantly relieved, 
in the majority of cases, by 
warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap and gentle applications 
of Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure. This pure, 
sweet, and gentle tre: pt edt 
permits rest and sleep, and 
points to a speedy cure in 
the most distressing cases, 
when all else fails. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure and 
may be used from the hour of birth. 


Sold throughout the world. 
Charte rhouse 5Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue dela Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Cal- 
cutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: Japan, Maruya, 
Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; South Africa 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug 
& Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
u@™ Post-free, Cuticura Book on Care of Skin. - 





Depots: London, 27, 





| $ 
Safety Razor 


GUARANTE LED 
safety razors. Complete for 
$1.00 with silver nickeled frame 





—12 Ever-Ready blades, handle 
and blade stropper attractively 
cased. Extra blades 10 for 50 
1 cenis, which also fit Gem and Star 
frames. Ever - Ready 
blades ex« ged for ten dull 





ones and 35 cents, On Sale Every- 

where. Mail orders prepaid $1.00. 
American Safety Razor Co., 

Dept. U, 320 Broadway, New York. 
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“The Champagne of Waters” 


ADDRESS ! 
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Have you seen 
THE TEDDY BEARS 
in this week’s 
JUDGE? 






Are you going to St. Louis? 


The HOTEL HAMILTON is a delightful place in the 
Best Resident Section and away from the noise and 
smoke ; yet within easy access. Transient Rate: $1.00 
to $3.00 per day. European Plan. Special Rates by 
the week. Write for booklet. Address: W. F. WIL- 
LIAMSON, Manager. 
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HBCFORE YOU GUD YOU NCW TOE 


SEND FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL $1 BOOK FREE 
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| Three Gilt Edge World Tours. 
| R Everything the BEST. $2,000. W 
| New York artures, Nov. 2 
De ind Ja ‘ WRITE 
FRANK (¢ CLARK rIMES BUILDING, N. Y. 


ROME Hovel Imperial 


Via Veneto A NEW LEADING FAMILY HOTEL 


Intending purchasers f a STRICTLY FIRST 
CLASS Pia r Pian and Selt-Player combined, 
s ild t tail to examine the merits of the world 
renow 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


Subscription 


and OHMER -CECILIAN” Inside Players, | 
wnl syrDass a thers 
aemoees ailed on application 
SOHMER & COMPANY, Wew-YORK. 
Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St 


ARTISTS YOU SHOULD KNOW. 


Our picture line is growing all the time. W 


have only carefully-select | jects by the best 

ypular artists, reproduced in photogravure 
or photogelatine n the highest-grade stock. 
Send five cents, to cover mailing expenses, for 


forty-eight-page catalogue, showing 
; pag . 5S 


all our latest pictures, classified in subjects and 


| with an Artists’ Index. 


| 
Address Picture Department, Judge Com- 
| pany, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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and Liquor Habit curedin 19 
to 20 days. No pay till curede 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS co., 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Obio. 


















The most liberal offer ever made by a publishing company 
Hm se se for an Architect’s book of plans * * * * 


Ghe 1907 EDITION JUST OUT 





SEN D $1 to-day to 
JUDGE Co., 225 4th 
Avenue, N. Y. City, for 











architect’s service. 





for the book. 





this beautiful book ** American Dwellings,” contain- 
ing hundreds of beautiful homes—the only practical, 
useful and complete book of plans ever published. 
The plans shown in this book are sold at a very 
moderate figure, and will save you the cost of an 
Select your plan, send Judge 
Co., 225 4th Ave., N. Y., 
cost of plans, after deducting the $1 which you paid 
If you buy plans shown in ** Ameri- 


This book will save you from $100 to $500 on your new house 
if you build after one of Glenn Lyle Saxton’s Original ‘Plans. 
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HOW TO GET THE BOOK FREE 
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ings” 
value and will 
L. Saxton, The Practical Arc 
and original houses are bu 


a certified check for the in the most remote parts of t 


can Dwellings,” your 
book will n 


that you will be proud to make r 

brary table. Send for this famous “ 
the only book of plan 
save you mone 


sale by the same architect, Supplement to“ 
can Dwellings,” containing house plans, 25 cents. 
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@ SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED—For Cincinnati and St. Louis-NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 










Mellow 


and 


Fragrant 







Sold by leading 
dealers 














are constantly being added rm, the. - 
of special representatives now enthu- 
siastically pushing Leslie’s Weekly, 
Judge, Judge’s Quarterly, Judge’s 
Library, and Sis hopkins’ Monthly. 
Not alone because of the popularity 
of these publications, but of the lib- 
Write now 





eral propositions given. 





for terms and samples. 








Judge Company 
225 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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LAKEWOOD 


—AND— 


ATLANTIC CITY 


FROM NEW YORK 


Atlantic City Passengers may stop over at 
Lakewood without extra charge. 
Solid Vestibuled Trains— Pullman Coaches 
For Booklets send a Two-cent Stamp to 


W.C. HOPE, General Passenger Agent, New York 
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Why Nol Now ? 


Correspondence should be addressed to Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 








